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MIT ry fused to speak to her, if he seemed to wish | mountable terror brought a cloud before 
MISCELLAN Y, to conceal himself from her eyes, it was| her eyes. Her knees failed from under 

CONSUELO,* not the less evident that he still Javed her | her, and she was carried almost fainting 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND, 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
Vil. 

Notwithstanding the convulsive agita- 
tion which had seized upon Consuelo, she 
even surpassed herself in the third act. 
She did not expect this; she had not | 
eounted upon it: she entered upon the) 
stage with the desperate resolution to fall 
with honor, on seeing herself suddenly | 
deprived of her voice and powers in the | 
midst of a courageous struggle. 
not afraid ; a thousand hisses would have 





ardently, since he protected her with so 
much solicitude, and preserved her with 
so much energy. 

“« Well,”’ thought Consuelo, since God 
allows that my powers shal] not fail, I 
wish Albert to see me superior in my 
part, and in the corner of the theatre 
whence he doubtless observes me at this 


ther to cabals nor to charjatanism.”’ 
Even whiie keeping up the spirit of her 


to the carriage of the Venetian embassa- 
dor, in which Porpora strove in vain to 
draw a word from her. Her lips were fro- 
zen, and her petrified hand held under her 
cloak that branch of cypress which seem- 
ed to have been cast upon her by the wind 
of death, 

On descending the stage staircase she 


instant, enjoy a triumph which I owe ant had not seen any marks of blood ; and in 


tho coufusion of the exit, few persons had 


‘remarked them. But while she, absorbed 


She was | Part, she sought him with her eyes, but | in gloomy meditations, was regaining the 
‘could not discover him; and when she | embassy, quite a sad scene was passing 


been nothing in comparison with the dan- | reéntered the wing she sought him there | with closed doors in the green room. A 
ger and shame which she had just escap- | 92", but with as little success. ‘‘ Where short time before the termination of the 


ed by a kind of miraculous interposition. | 
Another miracle followed that one ; Con- | 


could he he? where had he hidden him- | 
self? Had he killed the pandour on the | 


performance, the officers of the theatre, 
on opening all the doors had found baron 


suelo’s good genius seemed to watch over spot, when he threw him down the stairs! Trenck insensible at the bottom of the 


her: she had more voice than ever be- 
fore; she sang with more maestria, and 
played with more energy and passion than 
she had ever before shown. All her be- 
ing was exalted to its highest power; it 
seemed to her indeed, at every instant, 
that she was about to break like a cord 
too tightly strained ; but that feverish ex- 
citement transported her into a supernatu- 
ral sphere : she acted as in a dream, and 
was astonished to find therein the strength 
of reality. 

And yet a thought of happiness reani- 
mated her at every fear of failure: Albert 
without doubt, was there. He was in 
Vienna from the day before at least. He 
observed her; he followed all her move- 
ments ; he watched over her: for to 
whom else could she attribute the unfore- 
seen succor she had just received, and the 
almost supernatural streagth with which 
a man must be endowed to cast to the 
ground Francis de Trenck, the Sclavoni- 
an Hereules? And if, from one of the 
strange moods of which his character 
presented but too many examples, he re- 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 


the year 1845, by Frawcrs G. SHaw, in the | 


Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Was he obliged to fly from pursuit? 
Would he come and ask shelter from her | 
in Porpora’s lodging’ Would she find | 
him this time when she returned to the | 
embassy'’’ These perplexities disap- 
peared when she reéatered the scene: 
she then forgot as by a magical effect, all 


the details of her real life, to feel only a. 


vague emotion, mingled with enthusiasm, 
affright, gratitude and hope. And all this 
was in her part, and manifested itself in 
admirable accents of tenderness and truth. 

She was recalled after the end ; and the 
empress threw to her, the first, from her 
box, a boquet ta which was attached quite | 
a valuable present. The court and city | 
followed the sovereign’s example by send- | 
ing a shower of flowers. Among these 
fragrant palms Consuelo saw fall at her | 
feet a green branch, upon which her eyes | 
fixed themselves. As soon as the curtain 


was lowered for the last time, she seized | 


upon it, Jt was a branch of cypress! 
Then all the triumphal crowns disappear- 
ed from her thoughts, leaving her only 


_stairease and bathed in his own blood. 
| They had carried him into one of the par- 
‘lors reserved for the artists ; and sot to 
make any noise or confusion, had seetet- 
| ly notified the director, the physician of 
the theatre and the police-afficers, that 
they might verify the fact. The public 
and the actors therefore quitted the thea- 
tre and the stage withvut being acquaint- 
ed with the occurrence, while the medi- 
cal men, the imperial functionaries and 
some compassionate witnesses eudeavor- 
\ed to restore and interrogate the pandour. 
Corilla, who was waiting for her Jover’s 
carriage, and who had sent her maid sev- 
eral times in vain to learn where he was, 
became angry and impatient and ventured 
to descend in person, atthe risk of having 
to go home on foot. She met M. Holz- 
bauer, who knew her connexion with 
| Trenck, and who conducted her to the 

n-room, where she found her lever 
with~his- head braken and his body so 
bruised by the fall that he could move 
neither hand nor foot. She filled the air 





| 
| 
| 





a ed 


power to contemplate and comment upon | with her groans and lamentations. Helz- 
this funereal emblem, a taken of sorrow bauer put out all useless witnesses and 
and of horror ; the expression, perhaps of closed the door. The cantatrice, on be- 
a last farewell. A mortal chill succeed- ing questioned, could neither say nor im- 
‘ed to the fever of emotion ; an insur- agine anything that would throw light up- 
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on the matter. At last, Trenck, having 


somewhat recovered his senses, declared, 


that having come behind the scenes with- 
out permission, in order to see the dancers 
nore closely, he had wished to hurry out 
before the end; but, that, not knowing 
the windings of the Jabyrinth, he had 
missed a step at the top of that cursed 
He had fallen suddenly and 


rolled to the bottom. 


stair-case. 
They were satisfi- 
ed with this explanation, and earried him 
to 


to his house, whither Corrilla went 


nurse him with a zeal which made her 
lose the favor of prince Kaunitz and con- 
sequently the good will of her majesty ; 
but she boldly made the sacrifice, and 
Trenck, whose iron body had undergone 
much harder shocks, got off with a week's 
confinement and an additional scar on his 
head. 

He boasted to no one of his mishap, 
and only promised himself to make Con- 
suelo pay dear for it. He would have 
done so cruelly no doubt, had notan order 
for his arrest snatehed him suddenly from 
him into the 
military prison, hardly recovered from his 
That 
which an undertoned public rumor had 


Corilla’s arms and thrown 
fall and still shaking with fever.* 


announced to the canon began to be real- 
ized. ‘The riches of the pandour had ex- 
cited in some influential men and skilful 
courtiers, a 


He 


Accused of all the erimes he had com- 


burning, inextingcuishable 


thirst. was its memorable victim. 


mitted, and of all these which could be 
imagined by persons interested in his ru- 
in, he began to endure the delays, the 
vexations, the impudent prevarications, 
the refined injustice of a long and scanda- 
lous trial. Avaricious, spite of his os- 
teniation, proud spite of his vices, he was 
not willing to pay the zeal of his protect- 
ers or to buy the conscience of his judges. 
We will leave 


orders, in the prison, where, having be- 


him confined, until fresh 


haved with some violence, he had the 
sorrow to see bimself chained by one foot 
Shame and infamy! it was exactly that 
foot which had been broken by the explo- 
sion of a bomb-shell in one of his most 
He had under- 
gone the scarification of the uleerated 
bone, and, hardly recovered, had remount- 


brilliant military aetions. 


ed his horse to resume his service with | 


2 heroic firmness. An iron ring and a 


heavy chain were riveted upon this horri- | 
ble scar. The wound reopened, and he 
endured new tortures, no longer to serve 
Maria Theresa, but for having served her 
too well. The great queen, who had not 


* Historical truth requires us to say also 
by what bravados Trenck provoked this inhu- 
man treatment. From the first day of his ar- | 
vival at Vienna he bad been put under arrest 
in his own house hy the imperial order. He 
had, none the less, shown himself at the ope- | 
ra that very evening, and in an interlude had 
tied to thiow count Gossaw into the pit. 


| were refused him. 
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been displeased at seeing him ravage and 


destroy that unfortunate Bohemia, a rath- 
er uncertain rampart against the enemy in 
consequence of the old national hatred, 
the king Maria Theresa, who, having no 
more need of the crimes of Trenck and 
the excess of his pandours to strengthen 
her upon the throne, began to look upon 
them as monstrous and unpardonable, was 


reputed ignorant of this barborous treat- | 
ment ; in the same way that the great | 


Frederick was reputed ignorant of the fe- 
rocious refinements of cruelty, the tor- 
tures of inanition and the sixty-eight 
pornnds of iron, with which was martyred, 


a little later, that other baron Trenck, his 


handsome page, his brilliant artillery offi- | 


cer, the rescuer and the friend of our Con- 
suelo. All those flatterers who have flip- 
pantly transmitted to us the recital of 
these abominable histories, have attribut- 
ed their odium to subaltern officers, to ob- 
scare deputies, in order to clear the mem- 
ory of sovereigns. But those sovereigns, 
so ill-informed respecting the abuses of 
their caols, knew so well, on the eontra- 
ry what was passing there, that Frederick- 
the-Great himself gave the design of the 
irons which Trenck the Prussian bore for 
nine years in his sepulehre at Magdeburg ; 
and if Maria Theresa did not exactly or- 
der Trenck the Austrian, her valorous 
pandour, to be chained by the mutilated 
foot, she was always deaf to his com- 
plaints, inaccessible to his petitions. Be- 
sides, in the shameful havoe which her 
people made of the riches of the vanquish- 
ed, she knew very well how to carry off 
the lion’s share and refuse justice to his 
heirs. 

Let us return to Consuelo, for it is our 
duty as a romancer to pass rapidly over 
the Sull 
know not how to isolate absolately 


details which relate to history. 
we 


the adventures of our heroine 


from the 
facts which occurred at her time and un- 


der her eyes. On learning the pandour’s 


misfortune, she thought no longer of the | 


outrages with which he had threatened 
her, and, deeply revolted at the iniquity 


of his lot, she assisted Corilla in sending | 
him money at a moment when all means | 


of softening the rigor of his captivity 


in spending money than in acquiring it, 


found herself penniless exactly on the day 
when an emissary of her lover eame in 


secret to obtain a necessary sum. Con- 


suelo was the only person te whom this 
| girl, overcome by the instinet of confidence | 
‘and esteem, dared recur. 
| mediately sold the present whieh the em- | 
| press had thrown upon the stage to her 


Consuelo im- 


at the conclusion of Zenobia, and remit- 
ted the value to her comrade, approving 
her conduct in not abandoning the unfor- 


tunate Trenek in his distress. The zeal 


| her lover as far as possible 


Corilla, more ready | 


— LALO A et 


, even entering 
‘into an amiable understanding for this 
purpose, with a baroness who was his ac- 
knowledged mistress, and of whom she 
was mortally jealous, restored to Consue- 
lo a kind of esteem for that creature, cor- 
rupted indeed but not perverse, who had 


“still good feelings of the heart and bursts 


of disinterested generosity. 

‘* Let us prostrate ourselves before the 
work of God,” said she to Joseph, who 
sometimes reproached her for being too 
with Corilla. ‘The human soul 
always preserves in its wanderings some- 
thing good and great, in which we per- 


open 


ceive with respect and discover with joy 
that sacred impress which is as the seal 
of the divine hand. Where 
much to lament, there is much to forgive; 
and where there is any thing to forgive, 
be assured, good Joseph, there is also 
This poor Corilla, who 
lives after the manner of the beasts, has 


there is 


much to leve. 


still sometimes the features of an angel. 
Come, I feel that I mast be accustomed, 
if artist, to contemplate 
without fear and without anger those 
saddening turpitudes in which the lives of 
debased women pass, between the desire 
of good and the appetite of evil, between 


I remain an 


intoxication and remorse. And even, I 
confess to you, it seems to me that the 
character of a sister of charity is better 
fitted to the health of my virtue than a 
more purified and gentle life, than more 
glorious and more agreeable relations, 
than the ealm of strong, happy and re- 
I feel that my heart is 
made like the paradise of the tender 
Jesus, where there will be more joy and 


spected beings. 


welcome for one converted sinner than for 
I feel 
that it is made to sympathize, to succor 
It seems to me that the 
name my mother gave me at my baptism 


a hundred triumphant just men, 
and console. 
imposes upon me this duty and this desti- 


ny. Ihave no other name, Beppo! 
ciety has not given me the pride of a 


So- 


family name to support; and if in the 
_world’s eye, I debase myself in seeking 
for some fragments of gold in the mud of 
the evil habits of others, | have no ac- 
render to world. I am 
Consuelo, nothing more; and it is 


to the 


‘count 
the 
‘enough for the daughter of Rosmunda, 


for Rosmunda was a poor woman of 
whom even more evil was said than of 
Corilla, and, such as she was, it was my 
duty to love her, and | was able to. She 
was not respected like Maria Theresa, 
but would not have had Trenck 
chained by the foot te make him die in 
torture and to possess herself ef his 
money. Neither would Corilla have 
done it; and yet, instead of beating her 
enemies for her, this Trenck whom she 
assists in his misfortune, has very often 


she 


| and courage with which Corilla served | beaten her, Joseph ! Joseph ! God is & 





a ———— — —— a 


greatér emperor than are all of ours; 
and perhaps, since Magdalen has with 
him the seat of a dutchess beside the 
immaculate virgin, Corilla will take pre- 
cedence of Maria Theresa to enter that 
court. As for myself, in the days which | 
I have to spend upon the earth, I confess’ 
to you that, if 1 were obliged to leave the | 
culpable and unhappy souls aud seat my: | 
self at the banquet of the just in moral 
prosperity, | should believe I was no 
longer in the path of my salvation. O! | 
the noble Albert understands these things 
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dour entet a few minutes before. The 
time which he took to rescue you would 
almost ptove that he thought you were 
there of your own free will, and it was 
only after having yielded to the tempta- 
tion of listening at the door, that he un- 
derstood the imminent necessity of his in- 
| terference.’’ 

** Very well,’’ said Consuelo; but why 
act with mystery’? Why conceal his 


| face with a crape!”’ 


** You know how suspicious the Aus- 
trian police is. Perhaps he has been the 





derstood it as well as I, on hearing Zeno- 
ina. He will therefore reject a sacrifice 
above your strength, and 1 should little 
esteem him, did he not do it.” 

** But read again his last billet! Here, 
there it is, Joseph! Did he not say that 
he would love me on the stage, as well as 
in the world or in a convent? Conld he 
not admit the idea ef leaving me free in 
marrying me? * 

‘* Saying and doing, thinking and being 
are two different things. In the dream of 
passion, all seems possible: but when 





as 1 do, and he would not blame me for object of unfavorable reports to the court, | the reality suddenly strikes our eyes, we 
| perhaps he had political reasons for con-|reeur with terror te our original ideas. 


being kind to Corilla.”’ 

When Consuelo was saying those | 
things to her friend Beppo, a fortnight 
had passed since the evening of Zenobia| 
and the adventure of baron Trenck. 
The six performances fot which she had 
been engaged had taken place. Madam | 
Tesi had reappeared upon the stage. | 
The empress was secretly working upon 
Porpora through the embassador Corner, | 
and always made the marriage of Haydn 
with Consuelo the condition of the lat- | 
ter’s definite engagement at the imperial 
theatre, after the expiration of the Tesi’s. 
Joseph knew nothing of all this, Consu- 
elo imagined nothing. She thought only | 
of Albert, who had not reappeared and 
of whom she received no tidings. She 
revolved in her mind a thousand conjec- | 
tures, a thousand contradictory decisions. | 
These perplexities and the shock of such | 
emotions had made her rather ill. She) 
kept her chamber after she had concluded | 
with the theatre, con- | 
templated that branch of cypress which 
seemed to her to have been brought from 
some tomb in the Schreckenstein. 

Beppo, the only friend to whom she 
could open her heart, had at first tried to 
dissuade her from the idea that Albert 
But when she | 
showed him the branch of cypress, he re- 
flected profoundly on al] this mystery, 
and at Jast believed in the young count’s 
participation in the ‘Trenck adventure. | 
‘* Listen,’’ said he to her, ‘*I believe I) 
understand what has taken place. Al- 
bert did in fact come to Vienna. He saw | 


you, he heard you, he observed all your | 


and incessantly 


had come to Vienna. 


movements, he followed all your steps. 
The day when we were talking on the | 
stage, beside the scene of the Araxes, he | 
might have been on the other side of it 
and have heard the regrets which I ex- | 
pressed at seeing you removed from the | 
theatre at the début of your glory. You! 
yourself let fall I know not what excla- | 
mations which may have given him rea- 
son to think that you would prefer the | 
brilliancy of your career te the solemn | 
sadness of his love. 
he saw you enter that dressing-room of 
Corilla, where perhaps, as he was al-| 
ways on the watch, he had scen the pan- | 


cealing himself : 
Who knows if 


jhe has not seen him in Bohemia during 
‘the last wars, if he has not affronted, 
threatened him? if he has not made him 


leave his prey when he had his hand 
upon some innocent? Count Albert may 


have secretly performed great deeds of 
‘courage and humanity in his country, 
while people believed him entranced in 


his grotto of the Schreckenstein ; and if 
he did perform them, he would not have 


thought of relating them to you, since he 


is, a8 you say, the most humble and the 
most modest of men. He therefore acted 
wisely in not chastising the pandour with 


| 


perhaps his face was| Never will I believe that a man of quality 
net unknown to Trenck. 


can see, without repngnanee, his wife ex- 
posed to the caprices and outrages of a pit. 
In placing his foot, for the first time in 
his life certainly, behind the scenes, the 
Count has had, in Trenek’s conduet to- 
wards you, a sad specimen of the misfor- 
tunes and dangers of your theatrical ca- 
teer. He must have retired, despairing, 
it is true, but cured of his passion and re- 
called from his chimeras. Forgive me if 
I speak thus to you, sister Consuelo. It 
is my duty; for this abandenment of 
Count Albert is a good for you. You 
will feel it so hereafter, though your 
eyes fill with tears at thie moment. Be 


an uncovered face; for if the empress) just towards your betrothed, instead of 


punishes the pandour now for having de-| being humbled at his changing. When 
vastated her dear Bohemia, be sure that; he said to you that the stage did not re- 
she is not any more disposed on that ae-| pel him, he made of it an ideal which has 
count to leave unpunished in the past 8 pam at the first examination. He 
open resistance against the pandour on| then recognized that he must cause your 


in me. 


the part of a Behemian.’’ 

‘* All that you say is very likely Jo- 
seph, and gives me subject for thought. 
A thousand anxieties are now awakened 
Albert may have been reeognized, 
arrested, and that may have been as un- 
known to the public as Trenck’s fall on 
the staircase. 


misery by drawing you from it, or con- 
summate his ewn in following you 
there.’ 

You are right, Joseph. TI feel that 
what you say is true; but let me weep. 
It is not the humiliation of being forsaken 
and despised that swells my heart; it is 


Alas! perhaps he is at this | the regret of an ideal which I had formed 


‘the side of Trenck’s cell ! 
|me that he saffers this misfortune ' 


‘mediately, and you will soon receive a| ing that path. 


reer, he has already renounced that mar- 


moment, in the prisens of the arsenal, at| of love and its power, as Albert had 
And it is for} formed to himself an ideal of my life upen 
ae ‘the stage. He has now recognized that I 

‘* Be reassured, I do not believe that. | could not preserve myself worthy of him, 
Count Albert must have left Vienna im- | (at least in the pinion of men,) in pursu- 
And I am forced to rec- 
ognize that love is not powerful enough 
to overcome all obstacles and abjure all 


letter from him dated at Riesenburg.”’ 
‘* Have you such a presentiment, Jo- 


'seph?”? | prejudices.” 


‘‘ ¥es lhave. Butif you wish meto| ‘ Be just, Consuelo, and do not ask 


| tell you my whole thought, I believe that| more than you have been able to grant. 
‘letter will be very different from what| You did not love enough to renounce 


you expect. ] am convineed that, far| your art without hesitation and without 
from persisting in obtaining from a gener- i suffering: do not blame Albert because 
ous friendship the sacrifice which you | he could not break with the wails aeeens 
wished to make him of your artist's ea- | out fear and without consternation.’ 

‘* But, whatever may have been my se- 
riage, and wil] soon restore to you your! cret sorrow, (I can confess it now,) I 
liberty. If he be intelligent, noble and | was resolved to sacrifice al] for him, while 


On the next day, | just, as you say he is, he must scruple at | he, on the contrary —”’ 


| taking you from the stage which you love| ‘* Remember that the passion was in 
| passionately —do not deny it! J have! him, and not in you. He asked with ar 
seen it, and he must have seen and un- | dor, you consented with an effort. He 


paar 
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per labor, doing an immense business, 
sufficient to supply the world, that estab- 
lishment must prevail against competitors 


saw well that you were going to immo-|bond serfs are bought and sold separate 


Jate yourself; he has felt, not only that | from the lands; these serfs are generally 


he had the right to free you from love | house servants. The tenure upon which 


which you had not provoked, and of 
which your seul did not recognize the ne- 
eessity, but even that he was obliged by 
his conscience to do so.”’ 

This reasonable conclusion convinced 
Consuelo of Alhert’s wisdom and gener- 
osity. She feared, by abandoning her- 
self to sorrow, ta yield to the suggestions 
of wounded pride, and in accepting Jo- 
seph’s hypothesis, she submitted and was 
calm; but, from a well known strange- 
ness of the human heart, she na sooner 
saw herself free to fallow her inclination 
for the stage without distraction and with- 
out remorse, than she felt affrighted at 
her isolation in the midst af so much cor- 
ruption, and dismayed at the future of fa- 
tigues and struggles which opened before 
her. The stage is a burning arena; 
when you are upon it you are exalted, 
and all the emotions of life appear cold 
and pale in comparison; but when you 
withdraw, overpowered by lassitude, you 
are affrighted at having undergone that 


trial of fire, and the desire which recalls | 


you is crossed with terror. I imagine 
that the slack-rope-dancer is the type of 


that painful, ardent, and perilous life. | 


He must experience a nervous and terrible 
pleasnre upon those cords and ladders, 


the serfs are held vary in different provin- 
‘ees. In some districts the serf pays to 
his lord the sum of four dollars per an- 
num, he being permitted to keep as his 
/own property whatever additional he may 


who pay fur work at dearer rates, or 
it will compel them also to adopt low 
wages, 

| Tn the present arrangement of social 
organization, no Tariff system for the 


earn. Many of the best mechanics are| protection of American Industry, can 
iserfs ; they of course pay a much larger | remove the above evil. 1 am not opposed 
‘sum to their lord, and with a passport | to, but ama in favor of any adequate and 
‘travel over the country in search of em-| just plan for the protection of the Amer- 
| ployment; they keep whatever they inp | Youn workman against foreign pauper 
| earn over and above the sum agreed upon | competition, But how can it be done? 
between them and their owners. Many An entire prohibition of the foreign fab- 
serfs are wealthy men, One man in Rus-| rics cannot succeed ; for even if it were 
isia, formerly a serf, now owns 100,000 | attempted, our extended frontiers by sea 
‘serfs. A nobleman in St. Petersburg | and land, would open a secret and smug- 
| owns a serf worth infinitely more proper-| gling passage for the goods. The same 
|ty than himself, whom he will not free, | would happen, m case Se duty 
in order that at the entertainments he | were excessively high. nd a moderate 
| gives, when the serf is obliged to wait on | duty, from the nature of our bankin 
him, he may say he is waited on hy the| system, might, | apprehend, in the end, 
richest serf in all Russia. There are no| produce consequences which would be 
| serfs in the three Baltie provinces,— none | aeeompanied with much public disadvan- 
‘in Finland; the abolition of serfdom was | tage. 
commeneed there in the time of Alexan- Among the machines of modern society 
der, and completed by the present Empe- | js the Bank. The energy of this institu- 
ror. It took about thirty years to effect | tion is tremendous. With power to emit 
| it. The difference between the serfs of promissory notes as a substitute for 
Russia and our slaves, eonsists principally | money, and with no sufficient check upon 
in that the former are perpetually attach- | its transactions, (for it defies the investi- 
ed to the soil, and go with it in all trans-| gation of public officers, or the enactments 
| fers. _of law,) it can anticipate, by paper issues, 
in a short time, the fancied wealth of very 
many years of future national industry. 
|The Banks are now convalescent, after a 
| fearful paroxysm of over-issue ; and like 
I have expressly stated that the facts | persons recently recovered from sickness, 
contained in the Chapter on Machinery /are attentive to the rules of health. But 
i|and Pauperism are obtained from En- | we know the constitution of the patient. 
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BY H. H. VAN AMRINGE, 


where he accomplishes prodigies beyond | 


haman powers; but when he has de- 


seended conqueror, he must feel himself) particularly to that country. 


faint at the idea of remounting and grasp- 
ing once again death and triumph, a spec- 
tre with two faces which incessantly 
hovers over his head. 


Of course, the assertions and 


| gland. 
arguments in relation to them apply more 


his must 
| be borne in mind. 


He has had such attacks frequently, and 
| whatever promises he gives of permanent 
‘amendment he is very sure to relapse 
|into his old habits, whenever company 


Free labor in the United States is not | and a strong temptation are presented. 


/near in as suffering a condition, as in 
England. Stil, however, the same re- 
| sults are flowing in upon the workingmen 


But to return to the subject of protec- 
tion. If English cloths could undersell 
American cloths, when the price of the 


Then Giant's castle, and even the stone | here, with a gradual, but very fast in-| latter is eight dollars a yard, and the 


of horror, that nightmare of her every 


|creasing progress. ‘This is evident from 
|the complaints of the different trades; 


English manufacturer could not afford to 
make any reduction in the price of his 


slumber, appeared to Consuelo, through | from their printed preambles and resolu- | goods, so as to enter into competition with 


the veil of decided exile, as a lost para- 
dise, as the abode of a peace and a can- 
dor forever august and respectable in her 


tions at meetings ; from the order system, 
| so prevalent, although so hotly contested ; 


\from the numerous ‘‘ strrkes,’’ and the 


|the American, if a Tariff for protection 
were imposed, then a duty of fifty cents 
or a dollar a yard upon the article, might, 


z facts elucidated by them ; from the pub-| for a time, protect the home manufacture. 
remembrance, She fastened the branch | |ished prices and conditions of labor, and | Beeause the Englishman would have to 
of the cypress, last present from the Hus-| from the frequent revulsions arising from lose the duty. For by the supposition, 
site grotto, to the foot of her mother’s °Verprodnetion and excessive competi-| he can get no more than eight dollars a 


erucifix, and confounding together these 
two emblems of catholicism and of heresy, 
she raised her heart towards the idea of 
the only, eternal and absolute religion. 
She drew thence the feelings of resigna- 
tion for her own persona] sufferings, and 
of faith in the providential designs of God 


respecting Albert, and respecting all men, | factory owners to grant the petition of 


good and wicked, whom she must thence- 
forth live among, alone and without a 
guide, 


To be Continued. 


‘Tue Serrs or Russia. Doctor Baird, 
in a course of lectures recently delivered 
in Boston, explained the difference exist- 
ing between the serfs of Russia and the 
slavee of this country. The serfs of Rus- 
sia, that is, the mass of them, are bought 
and sald with the land, ‘There are ahout 
4,800,000 of these serfs—about 1,000,000 


tion. 

Neither must it be forgotten, that the 
_very principle of antagonistic, selfish soci- 
ety, cannects the fate of the American 
| mechanic with the English pauper. Men 


|buy where they can buy the cheapest, 
and sell where they can sell the dearest. 
| Ata recent strike in Pittsburg, Pa., the 


citizens held a meeting and requested the 


the factory children by reducing the days’ 
| work to ten hours; but the factory own- 
ers, in substanee, replied that they could 
| not do so, else their fabrics would be su- 


| perseded by eastern manufactures ; it was | 
necessary for them to be able to compete | 


| with rival establishments, which demand- 
ed twelve hours work per day. 
request had been tendered to the eastern 
factory owners, no doubt they would have 
-made a like excuse in regard to the rival 
establishments east of the Atlantic. — 
Wherever there is an extensive manu- 
facturing establishment, worked by pau- 


If a like | 


vard for his cloth; and if he imports the 
article, and pays the duty, the duty must 
come out of his own poeket. Suppose, 
then, this duty for protection laid. Bus 
now the activities of the home manufac- 
tures, under the stimulus of protection, 
call for additional issues of paper money, 
And even the Bank of England, and Ea- 
glish manufacturers, may purposely con- 
tribute to an inflation of prices in the 
United States, to suit their own ulterior 
ends. An over-issue of paper money to 
a certain excess, produces a local inflation 
of prices; and the consequence is, the 
protected article, borne up like a floating 
object on swelling billows, rises until the 
nominal value reaches nine or ten dollars 
a yard. ‘This very inflation of prices, 
deepens the waters in the Ameriean ports, 
so that English merchandize can float in, 
and unjade and undersell us at our own 
doors, notwithstanding the bar of protec- 
tion which was interposed to their en. 
| trance, 
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In connection with our present Banking | tagonisin of civilization, which swallows | the United States, is experiencing more 
System, a Tariff for protection cau bring | up the poor and needy, and is never satis- | and more suffering Why are independ 
no permanent or secure relief to American | fied! If you were clear-sighted, you|ent master mechanics suppl by 
workingmen. _ But even if such a Tariff} would see in the fate of those miserable Eastern wholesale merchants! Why 
were possible in itself, it becomes imprac-| factory children, the fearful destiny to | must the subordinate workingmen, in most 
ticable from the discordant views and in+| which your own offspring, or their de- | trades, labor diligently from youth to old 
terests of American statesmen and of|scendants, must be consigned, unless a| age, at so small a rate of wages per 
different sections of country upon the| preventive be had by the re-modelling of | week, that, if he has a family, he must 
subject. Think what we may, it is and | society. forego the advantages of the mental and 
will be the fact that the condition of labor| For my part, 1 rejoice that the Deity | moral studies which are necessary to en+ 
in England, inoculates not only our own | has linked in the whole destinies of man-| large his happiness and promote his true 
country, but every nation upon the earth, | kind in such a manner, that the instra-| dignity? Why does covetousness in- 
with its peculiar traits. Laborers every | mentalities and happiness of all, are in-| crease, with cunning and fraud — cruelt 
where, to be in successful competition | dispensable to the best good of each! | and oppression — pride and violence— all 

inst the capital and machinery of the | The chain of God’s omnipotence and love, | men living in fear — practical faith, or 
English manufacturer, employing pauper | has bound us in one — man to man—na-| trust in God weakened, — benevolence 
workmen, must be brought down to the|tion to nation—generation to genera-| stigmatized as visionary or lunatie— and 
abject and deformed condition of the En-| tion — earth to heaven —and all to God. | selfishness—the “‘ number one” princi- 
glish factory people. The factory owners | If it were not so, mau might continue to| ple, —acknowleged as the cardinal max- 
in Pittsburg, must have wages as low, | make aslave of his fellow-man, or a hire-|im of life? The rieh men in our cities 











and the hours of labor as long, as the/ling, ora felon and convict! But now, | are possessed of millions, and every yeat 
factory owners in the east ; and the east-| there is a reaction in all these things. | the distinctions between ich and 
ern American factory owners, are under! He whe smites his brother is as an insane | poor, become more widely marked. 


the same necessity to tread down their 
wetkers to the mangled and bleeding 


rson, who beats and tears his own flesh.| Strikes do uot help the laborer, but on- 
his moral necessity of bringing redemp- | ly exasperate the mutual hostilities of the 


suffering of Manchester and Liverpool | tion to our brethren, of living aad dying | opposing classes, and manifest the sad and 


pauperism. ‘To be sure, it is very dis- 
tressing to an American bosom to hear 
the shriek of agony now and then. A 
procession of boys and girls, with pallid 
cheeks, sunken eyes, and thin feeble 
arms, already, in a great degree, lost to 





| 





for a lost world, is im accordance with | cruel necessity, in the present subversive 


the doctrine of gospel love. The Deity | relations of society, for the poor to yield 
has wisely implanted in our nature a self- 
executing law. To be the greatest of all, 
you must actually be a ministering ser- 
vant to all; and you must make yourself} was created to be the pride and. ornament 


| 


to their fate. Defenceless women and 
children are every where the prey of the 
rapacious and dissolute; and she, whe 





the tender sensibilities and modesties of| the least of all. The strong must bear| of our race, bears upon her brow the 
nature, exhibiting the alarming progress | the burdens of the weak. And he who| condemnation and sentence of society, 


which corruption and disease have made | 
within so very brief a period, uttering, | 
with plaintive voice, their wrongs, and 


beseeching aid —this spectacle, at first,| time will come when mankind shall see 


may enlist the benevolence of some very | 
nicely dressed gentlemen and ladies, who 
have beer unaccustomed to the sight. 
They may think a good deal of these 
little children when they return to their 
own comfurtable homes, and have their 
own family circlesaround them. But the 
factory owners have nothing to do, but in 
a short pithy note, say: ‘‘ Gentlemen and 
ladies, these things must be so; your | 
charities are misapplied, — these children 
must be poor and degraded, and down- | 
trodden in the mire; for we must com- 
pete with eastern factories, and they with | 

nglish pauperism, or else neither you) 
nor we could enjoy our advantages of fine | 
houses, and rich clothing, and luxurious | 
living. The sole question is, whether | 
we and you shall be destroyed, or they; | 
for the organization of business depen-| 
dencies is such, that ‘heir gain would be | 
our loss. No sooner is this “ look to| 
number one’’ proclamation made, than the 
case of the factory children assumes a 
very different aspect. Nature, forsooth, 
has not made provision for the comfortable 
living of all her children! The inquiry 
is whether your children shall be slaves, 
or the children of your neighbors; and 
the very family ciccle around you, which, 
before excited your sympathies in behalf 
of the factory boys and girls, now deter- 
mines your course against them. It is a 
very severe hardening process! But you 
shut your eyes and ears, endeavor to for- 
get it, and in a short time remember it 
only as an occasion for venting execra- 
tions against those wicked reformers and 
innovators, who meddle with the business 
of others, and have ao regard for the 
divine sanctity of the vested rights of 
property and government. 

Cruel fathers! Cruel mothers! How 
short-sighted and erroneous is your pol- 
icy! now you aot that there is a wid- 
ening vortex in this grasping, selfish an- 





lords it over others — the grasping man,| which has despoiled the weak of their 


If the condition of free labor im the 
United States, is already so hard beset by 
this thing aright. And then the vile per-| difficulties, what will it be when machine- 
son will no more be thought honorable ;| ry shall be introduced, as is designed, 
nor the honorable, vile. linto the Southt The notion that col- 

Contemplate this lesson. In the oured slave children are not sprightly 
marshes of the English factories, there! enough to be machine-adjuncts to steam 
is collected a moral miasma, which is| engines in Factories, is disproved by. ex- 
concenttated from thf*antagonism of so-| periments already made in Slave States 
cial organization. Po you suppose that, Why should not the lash do as well in 
this miasma will confine its action to that | Georgia, Carolina, and Texas, as on the 
place? As well might you have asserted boasted free soil of Britian, among de 
that the Asiatic Cholera, generated in the | formed white Factory children? In the 
deserts of India, would remain bound up | South, they will have the advantage of 
within its original limits. It traverses the raw material in cotton manufactures, 
continents, passes the ocean, and pervades | grown on their own plantations, by the 
the earth. It will not do for us to say | labor of strong-bodied men and women; 
that we have no interest in, nor connec-| and the feeble, and the infirm, the aged, 
tion with, the condition of labor in En- the small children, and the nursing moth- 
gland. Every vessel transports the poi-| ers, they can put to Factory employments. 
son of their system, from that region to; When these arrangements shall be con- 
this. English workingmen have already | summated, as the conflicts between the 
been imported, as is alleged in some of) North and the South seem to indicate, 
the journals, to supply the places of|/the freemen of the North compelled 
American operatives who have struck for! to work at wages reduced still lower 
higher wages. So long as English man-|by the pauper competition of England, 
ufactures contribute to liae every wharf! and the slave Factories of the South, will 
and fill our ware-houses—to clothe the| discover that the sins of a people find 
people of the United States, and to fur-| their own way to the bar of God; and 
nish their dwellings and workshops —it | that rigateousness, and not oppression, is 
cannot be denied that American labor is| the foundation of the pillars of a Demoe- 
intimately connected with the state of the | racy, and the only security “for national 
working people in England. And if no/| and individual freedom and happiness. 
consideration existed but //us, = au 
would be an imperative reason for the | , , 
people of the United States to gaard | THE TRUMBULL PHALANX. 
themselves from moral ruin, by adopting | o Tue Pumurc.— Last Thursday, 
a re-organization of society, which, while| a wos Cours and wife. Mrs. Wesrer- 
it shall itself be impervious to the pesti-| way. Wa. Bane and his wife and fami- 
lence, would act back upon England and | ly, of Alleghany city, went on a visit to 
dry up the scources of corruption there. | the Trumbull Phalanx, and we deem it 

But how preposterous is it for the | right to state to the public, our opinioa of 
persons who eppose the cause of spcial | the seciety, and its prospects of success. 
reform in the United States, te pretend| The soil is good; the country is level, 
that the like antagonism in society, which | easi’ ; tied and handsome; the domain 
is destroying England, is not active in| lies on the Eagle creek, and the lands 
our own country, producing its matural | are well watered; it has excellent drink- 
results! Why is it that labor all through ing water in abundance, and a mill power 


all — he in very truth, is the least. The 


the oppressor, who would be greatest of | rights, and virtue of its protection. 
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which is never failing. They have a fine 
new grist mill with two runs of stones, 
and another for grinding corn and cobs, 
two saw mills, an ashery, a carding ma- 
chine, a tannery, a shingle cutting ma- 
chine, a machine for dressing flax, a turn- 
ing machine, (at which they turn wooden 


the institution, and would be the means 
of presenting to the world an instance of 
the emancipation of the working masses, 
which should cause a sincere joy to every 
heart. 





or heathen; yet it is one which my small 
observation has led me to believe is too 
much neglected. I think the ministerial 
brethren, of our orthodox order especially, 


The address of the Phalanx is ** Brace- | would obtain access to the minds and 


bowls, wagon habs, bed posts, &c.,) a| Ohio.” It is situate three and a half 
shoe maker shop, with a number of boot) miles north of the Erie and Ohio Canal, 


and shoe makers engaged at work, an ex-| at Newton Falls and two miles north of 


tensive shop for making wagons and car- Braceville centre, at which the Post 
riages, also a shop and machinery for | Office is. an 
making window sashes. A number of| We state it as our opinion that there is 


“yl | t lace, where a small outlay of i aw ae 
the members are house carpenters. They | no other p y the person exercising it, but. also for the 


have a good wheelright, and a millwright | money could render an institution of this 





ville Post Office, Trombull County, | hearts of many who now keep them 


closed, and would more surely convince 
them of their errors, if they would more 
readily acknowledge what was true in 
their plans and systems. This principle, 
then, operates not only for the benefit of 


not exceeded by avy person for skill and| kind so signally prosperous, as at the | good of those ‘towards whom it is exer- 
knowledge in his department. They|Trambull Phalanx; and we advise all | cised. 


have a good gardener and are putting | persons favorable to the cause, to concen- 


their garden in fine order, and are setting 
out a nursery. They have a machine for 
making bricks, and have a large kiln. 
They do their own spinning and weaving, 
and have supplied their own families with 
linen fabrics from their own workshops. 
They make hats, and are prepared to | 
make them of all kinds—fur, silk and | 


trate their efforts upon this Society in- 


T am led to make these remarks by 
seeing the readiness with which most 





stead of engaging in new and weak at- 
tempts by inexperienced beginners. The | new plans and systems are condemned 
Trumbull Phalanx was chartered last in toto, while in many parts at least, 
winter, by the Ohio Legislature, and the | much might be found that is true and 
ere en erteen: = | useful ; and by seeing the readiness with 
right practical character for perseverance, | which many things are condemned with- 


straw. Their mechanics are good, and | integrity and success. }out sufficient examination because they 


they do all their own work. They want 
an additional blacksmith and tailor. 

The leader in their farming operations 
is thought not to be excelled in that line 
of business; he is an experienced and 
sucessful agriculturist. They carry on 
their operations with energy and ardor. 
They have a good collection of books in 
their library ; they have a reading room, 
and are collecting specimens of miner- 
als. 


They have two very fine schools; the ‘Messrs. Epirors: 


District School is upon their land, and | 
one of their number is the teacher in it; 
also, they have an infant school taught by | 
a lady, a member of the Phalanx. 

They have two hundred members alto- 
gether, and are harmonious and happy. 
They are all, we believe, in good health, 
and their Sundays are spent in Christian | 
worship and exercises. — They have 
preaching in the morning at eleven! 
o'clock, and a lecture in the evening at| 
five. — The farmers in the vicinity come | 
from some distance round, to attend their | 
Sunday meetings: the neighbors are well 
disposed towards them, and very friendly. 

They have one thonsand acres of land, 
and about forty dwelling houses, some of | 
them log houses, but chiefly frame, quite | 
comfortable, and each house has a quar- | 
ter of an acre of garden, — They have a) 
good orchard of bearing trees. — Each | 
family has a cow, and, to economise |a- | 
bor, all the cows are under the charge of | 
one person, who attends to bringing them | 
jn, and taking them away to pasture, 

They have four span of horses, three 
yoke of cattle, and between twenty and 
thirty head of young cattle, and farming 
utensils sufficient for their demands. 
They have two barns and a large crib for 
corn. Last year they grew sixty bush- 
els of corn to the acre, notwithstanding 
the unfavorable season. 

They can get additional Jand, as much 
aa they wish, at a reasonable ‘price, and 
the farmers adjacent to them are willing 
to put in their farms as stock, when the | 
society shall be free from debt. 


Their debt altogether is ten thonsand 





i 
} 


dollars, payable in instalments, except a| 
portion of it which is in arrears from past | 
instalments, Three or four, or at most! 
five thousand dollars subscription now as | 
stock to the Phalanx, would beyond ail | 
dowkt secure the prosperous success of, 


happen to emanate from a source suspect- 


ed of error, or because some of the darker 
passages, when taken isolatedly, might 
be construed by a prejudiced mind to 
mean something different from strict or- 
| thodoxy, and probably different from what 
the author intended. 

As an instance of this manner of dis- 
posing of subjects, I wish to cite the 
general condemnation which Association- 

Presuming that the Vermont Chronicle, | ism (or Fourierism as it is often called, 
a religious paper published at Windsor in | though its advocates disclaim the appella- 
this State, did not reach your office; and/tion,) meets with from those from whom 
being unwilling that only one side of a| we might expect a thorough examination 
story should be told, when that side was, before decision. I was pained to see an 
as I thought, misrepresented ; I penned ‘article in your last paper condemning the 
the following letter to that paper in an-| System as anti-Christian and licentious in 
swer to an article which appeared in it| its tendency, and saying that Associa- 
the fourth of last March, in order that | Uonists expect a new revelation on the 
the people in this vicinity might be led to | Subject of marriage as a product of their 
examine the subject befure they believed | system, and that they believe what the 
all the calumnies heaped upon the Asso- Bible contains on the subject is not from 
ciationists: but as I have not heard from|God. After having all the works on 
it, I conclude that either through unwil-| Association I could easily procure, and 
lingness that their readers should learn | with an eye too, to the anti-Christian 
both sides of the question, or through | and licentious character which has been 
fear of the effect of truth, or for some |charged upon them, I confess myself 
other unknown cause, its editors intend to | unable to find it in any of them, and I 
suppress it. I now submit it to you to in- | think a proper construction of the lan- 
sert in your paper or not as you think it/ guage used by Mr. Brisbane in his reply 
worthy. to the article in the Democratic Review, 
could convey no such meaning as is at- 
tached to it in your paper. It appearg to 
me all he intends to say, is, that in the 
new state of society, where the motives 
for mercenary marriages which now exist 
Seize upon truth where’er ’tis found, | will be done away with, marriages which 

Among your friends, among your foes, | Mrs. Child so appropriately calls ‘* legal- 
On Christian or on heathen ground ; ized adultery,’’ when females will be 

The flower’s divine where’er it grows.” | freed from that pecuniary dependence on 

The principle contained in these lines| the males which is the cause of much of 
I think a sound one, and one which should | the licentiousness that now exists, the 
have a bearing upon our manner of ex-| institution of marriage will be purified, 
amining plans and systems, whether new | and of course will be more in accordance 
or old, or, as expressed in the lines,| with the will of God as made known in 
whether from friends or foes, Christians | his revealed word. 


WiiiiaM Bate, 
Jane Bae, 
Amos Coites, 
Furzasetu Ann Colies, 
FE. Westerman. 
Auuecueny City, May 7, 1846. | 
Pittsburg Despatch. | 





For the Harbinger. 
Derey, Vt., May 15, 1846. 





To the Editors of the Chronicle : 


When I was a school-boy, I learned 
from a book called ‘‘ Watt’s on the 
Mind,”’ the following excellent lines. 
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meaning is incorrect, I will quote his own 
language used in a pamphlet published by | 
him in 1844, entitled ‘* A Concise Expo- 
sition of the Principles of Association,” 
in which he says, page ninth: * Associa- 
tion will maintain the family and marriage 
ties, fur they exist in the moral nature of 
man; and any system which would de- 
stroy them betrays an ignorance of his 
nature, and of true social principles.” 


body receive the Christians Bible as the| Among travellers, we know of none Canadian bost song, Singing, ox) rates 
boat struck a concealed rock immediately at 
of people. When Mr. Brisbane says he | any where, and of whom one would glad- 
swim, and my first feeling was to assist them, 
has more confidence in the moral integrity | strength, and elasticity. He speaks Of| not yet saved myself. A few strokes brought 
saw that Mr. Preuss had gained the shore on 
; . , ; ; ; aan b ht hin t ide. On th ite 
tution without the legal interference of, appear in his pages as if by an original Pte itlnic lg Mg sy, aii Paes 
To show that your interpretation of his | always gratifying to find, a genuine fitness | Descoteaux, whom he bad grasped by the 
But we will not prolong our remarks ; | cher frere. * Crains pas, was the reply, 
mend the book sufficieutly indeed to| rosity in this danger. For a hundred yards 
tered articles of clothing; and so strong and 
quote more largely. 
tains. 
| 
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For know that the Aseociationists as a|thirsts for a thrill of that free life. |of the occasion, broke forth together into a 
ae ; S shouting, we dashed aleng; and were, I be- 
word of God, and have as full faith in its) more satisfactory than Captain Fremont. | lieve, in the midst of the chorus, wheu the 
recepts and promises as any other class} He shows himself a man worth meetin { 5 h < 
SL . ane S| the foot of a fall, which whirled her over im 
, an instant. Three of my men could not 
would leave the question of marriage with ly know more than his book discloses; * a . " 
: se ae, Seal and save some our effects; but a sharp j 
, . ‘ > e . » ¢ 
woman, I suppose he intimates that he;a man of boundless invention, courage, caeniicaieal ae cane nanaiedid aaa 
of the females on this point, than of the | those great mountains and rivers by a me, tote an oe — I ee onned ; 
males, and that when freed from the em-| natural right, for he seems to come of | SOCS* on ring cmtnag . 
barrassment they are now under, they the same stock himself. Stout icy peaks, | the same side, about twenty yards below ; .: 
will sufficiently guard the marriage insti-| bread fertile valleys, lakes and streams | and a little climbing and swimming sooa 
ina ~~ | side, against the wall, lay the boat bottom 
the males. |affinity. You recognize in him, what it is| up; and Lambert was io the act of saviag 
. 7 hair, and who could not swim ; ‘ Lache pas,” 
for the work he is engaged in. said he, as I afterwards learned, ‘lache pas, 
. , . _|*Je m’en vais mourir avant que de te lacher.’ 
the extracts we shall make will com | Such. wan the.seply. ol commaan.amanmay 
make remark unnecessary. We regret) below the current was covered with floating 
os oon | books and boxes, bales of blankets, and seat- 
that our limited space will not allow us to 
boiling was the stream, that even our heavy 
Here is a scene in the Rocky moun-| instruments, which were all in cases, kept 
, /on the surface, and the sextant, circle, and 
| the long black box of the telescope, were in 
‘Winding our way up a long ravine, we | view at once.” 
| came unexpectedly in view of a most beauti- | 


And again, page tenth: ‘* We feel abso- 
lutely certain that the parent will always 
love the child and the child the parent, 
and that intellectual love will invariably 
When 
nsing such language as this I do not see 
how he can hold the idea that marriage 
will be done away with. 

I know also that many of the leading 
Associationists have expressed their belief 
fully and plainly that the marriage insti- 
tution is perpetual and will remain as it 
now is except that it will be freed from 
the sensuality, selfishness, and other im- 


lead to chastity and fidelity.” 


perfections are now too often connected 
with it. Yours, respectfully, 
G. A. H. 


REVIEW. 


Narrative of the Exploring Expedition to 
the Rocky Mountains, wn the year 1842, 
to Oregon and north California, m the 
years 1843-4, By Brevet Captain J. C. 
Fremont of the Topographical Fagi- 
neers. Reprinted from the official 
copy published by order of the Senate 
of the United States. New York; 
D. 8. Appleton and Company. Bos- 
ton: Redding and Co. 1846, pp. 186. 


Recent events having drawn our at- 
tention to the regions above indicated, we | 
took up Captain Fremont’s narrative, and | 
have found so much pleasure in reading it 
that we shall not repress the wish to 
share it with our readers. 


There is al- 
ways a charm in these expeditions into 
unexplored, savage countries, that makes 


even a meagre account of them attrac- 
tive ; they take aman out of the slow rou- 
tine of life; the dull blood is warmed by 
their stirring chances, and the most prosa- 
ie and customary gentleman sparkles with | 
the excitement of quick adventures, and | 


ful lake, set like a gem in the mountains. | 
The sheet of water lay transversely across 
the direction we had been pursuing; and, 
descending the steep, rocky ridge, where it | 
was necessary to lead our horses, we follow- 
ed its banks to the southern extremity. | 
Here a view of the utmost magnificence and | 
grandeur burst upon our eyes. With noth-} 
ing between us and their feet to lessen the | 


The most interesting part of the book 
is the pasage in the month of February, 
of the Sierra Neveda, or Snowy moun- 
tains. We never met with achievements 
of such romantic magnitude and difficulty 
narrated by their hero in so simple and 
natural a way. 


effect of the whole height, a grand bed of| ‘The summit line presented a range of 
snow-capped mountains rose before us, pile | naked peaks, apparently destitute of snow 
upon pile, glowing in the bright light of an| and vegetation; but below, the face of the 
August day. Immediately below them lay| whole country was covered with timber of 


the lake, between two ridges, covered with 
dark pines, which swept down from the main | 
chain to the spot where we stood. Here, | 
where the lake glittered in the open sun- | 
light, its banks of yellow sand and the light | 
foliage of aspen groves contrasted well with | 
the gloomy pines. ‘ Never before,” said 
Mr. Preuss, “‘ in this country or in Europe, | 
have I seen such magnificent, grand rocks.” | 


The following is the account of a pas- 
sage down some rapids on the Platte river. 
* To go back, was impossible; before us, 


extraordinary size. 

* Towards a pass which the guide indi- 
cated here, we attempted in the afternoon to 
force a road ; but after a laborious plunging 
through two or three hundred yards, our 
best horses gave out, entirely refusing to 
make any further effort; and, for the time, 
we were brought to a stand. The guide 
informed us that we were entering the deep 
snow, and here began the difficulties of the 
mountain; and to him, and almost to all, our 
enterprise seemed hopeless.” 

«« Two Indians joined our party here ; and 


the cataract was a sheet of foam; and shat! one of them, an old man, immediately began 
up in the chasm by rocks, which in some} to harangue us, saying that ourselves and 
places, seem almost to meet overhead, the | animals would perish in the snow ; and that 


/ rapid descent. 


roar of the water was deafening. We push- | 
ed off again; but, after making a little dis- | 
tance, the force of the current became too} 
great for the men on shore, and two of them | 
let go the repe. Lajeunesse, the third man, | 
hung on, and was jerked headforemust into | 
the river from a rock about twelve feet high; | 
and down the boat shot like an arrow, Basil 
following us in the rapid current, and exert- 
ing all bis strength to keep in mid channel — 
his head only seen oecasioaally like a black 
spot in the white foam. How far we went, 
1 do not exactly know; but we succeeded 
in turning the boat into an eddy below. 





|** Cre Dieu,” said Basil Lajeunesse, as’ he 


arrived immediately after us, * Je crois bien 
que jai nage un demi mile.’ He had owed | 


| his life to his skill as a swimmer, and I de- | 


termined to take him and the two others on | 
board, and trust to skill and fortune to reach | 
the other end in safety. We placed our-| 
selves on our knees, with the short paddles 
in our hands, the most skilful boatman being 
at the bow ; and again we commenced our 
We cleared rock afier rock, 
and shot past fall after fall, our little boat 
seeming to play with the cataract. We be- 
came flushed with success, and familiar with 


if we would go back, he would show us 
another and a better way across the mountain. 
He spoke in a very loud voice, and there 
was a singular repetition of phrases and ar- 
rangement of words, which rendered his 
speech striking, aad not unmusical. 

* We had now begun to anderstand some 
words, and with the aid of signs, easily 
comprehended the old man’s simple ideas. 
‘Rock upon rock— rock upon reck— snow 
upon snow —snow upon snow,’ said he; 
‘even if you get over the snow, you will 
not be able to get down from the mouatains.’ 
He made us the sign of precipices, and 
showed us how the feet of the horses would 
slip, and throw them off from the narrow 
trails which led along their sides.” 

“ Seated around the tree, the fire illumi- 
nating the rocks and the tall bells of the pines 
round about, and the old Lodian haranguing, 
we presented a group of very serious faces. 

« February 6.— Accompanied by Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, { set out to-day with a reconnoitering 
party, on snow shoes. We marched all in 
single file, trampling the suow as heavily as 
we could. Crossing the open basin, a 
march of about ten miles we reached the 
top of one of the peaks, to the left of the 


the danger; and, yielding to the excitement | pass indicated by our guide. Far below us, 
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dimmed by the distance, was a large snow- 
less valley, bounded on the western side; at 
the distance of about a hundred miles, by a 
low range of mountains, which Carson rec- 
ognized with delight as the mountains bor- 
dering the coast. ‘There;’ said he, ‘is the 
little mountain — it is fifteen years ago since 
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chiefs; which, wort as veils, very much re- ships, than in those over whose routes we 


Meved the eye.’ , have just followed him. He is an object 
« In the evening I received a message from : 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, acquainting me With the| Of interest, not only to the govern= 

utter failure of his attempt to get our mules ment, but to the whole country 

and horses over the snow — the half-hidden 


trail had proved entirely too slight to support 








pine ee 


me | 


Ss 


i saw it; but I am just as sure as if I had | them, and they had broken through, and 
seen it yesterday.” Between us, thei, and | were plunging about or lying half buried in 
this low coust range, was the valley of the |snow: He was occupied in endeavoring to 
Sacrametito; and no one who had not ac- | get them back to his camp; and in the mean 


companied us through the incidents of our | time sent to me for further instructions. [| 


life for the last few months could realize the | wrote to him to send the animals immediately 
delight with which at last we looked down back to their old pastures; and, alter having 
upon it. At the distance of apparently thirty made mauls and shovels, turn in all the 
miles beyond us were distinguished spots of strength of his party to open and beat a road 
prairie; and a dark line, which could be through the snow, strengthening it with 
traced with the glass, was imagined to be | branches and beaghe of the pines. 
the course uf the river; but we were evi-| “ February 12.= We ttiade mauls, and 
dently ata great height above the valley, | worked hard at our end of the road all the 
and between us and the plains extended day. The wind was high, but the sun bright, 
miles of snowy fields and broken ridges of and the snow thawing. We worked down 
pine-covered mountains. | the face of the hill, to meet the people at the 
“It was late in the day when we turned other end. Towards sundown it began to 
towards the camp; and it grew rapidly eold | grow cold, and we shouldered our mauls, 
as it drew towards night. One of the men and triidged back to camp. 
became fatigued, and his feet began tofreeze,| “ February 13.—We continued to labor on 
and, building a fire in the trunk of a dry old | the road; and in the course of the day had 
cedar, Mr. Fitzpatrick remained with him | the satisfaction to see the people working 
uatil his clothes could be dried, and he was | down the face of the opposite hill, about 
in a condition to come on. After a day’s| three miiles distant. During the morning 
mar¢h of twenty miles, we straggled into| we had the pleasure of a visit from Mr. 
camp, one after another, at nightfall; the | Fitzpatrick, with the information that all was 
greater number excessively fatigued, only | going on well.” 
two of the party having ever travelled on| « The meat train did not arrive this even- 


—— ; ing, and I gave Godey leave to kill our little 
All our energies were now directed to , dog, (Tlamath,) which he prepared in Indian 
getting our animals across the snow ; and it! ¢,shion ; scorching off the hair, and washing 


was supposed that, after all the baggage had | the skin with soap and snow, and then cutting 
been drawn with the sleighs over the trail | j, up into pieces, which were laid on the 
we had made, it would be sufficiently hard | sow, ; 
to bear Our animals. At several places, be-| wich a supply of horse meat; and we had 
tween this point and the ridge, we had dis- to-night an extraordinary dinner — pea-soup, 
covered some grassy spets, where the wind| ule, and dog.” 


and sun had dispersed the snow from the | . . 
sides of the hills, and these were to form| “‘ February 21.— We now considered our- 


resting places to support the animals for a | selves victorious over the mountain; having 
hight in their passage across. On our way | only the descent before us, and the valley 
acréss, we had set on fire several broken | UOder our eyes, we felt strong hope that we 
stumps, afd dried trees, to melt holes in the | Should force our way down. But this was a 


Shortly afterwards, the sleigh arrived | 


snow for the camps. Its general depth was | C8€ in which the descent was not facile. 
five feet; but we passed over places where 
it was twenty feet deep as shown by the 
trees. 

“ With ohe party drawing -sleighs loaded 


with baggage, [ advanced to-day about four | 


miles along the trail, and encamped at the 
first grassy spot, where we expected to bring 
our horses. Mr. Fitzpatrick, with another 
party, remained behind, to form an interme- 
diate station between us and the animals. 


** February 8.—The night has been ex- | 


treniely cold; but perfectly still and beau- 
tifully clear. Before the sun appeared this 
morning, the thermometer was three degrees 
below zero; one degree higher, when his 
rays struck the lofty peaks; and zero when 
they reached our camp. 

““Seenery and weather, combined, miust 
tender these mountains beautiful in summer ; 
the purity and deep blue color of the sky are 


singularly beautiful; the days are sunny and | 
bright, and even warm in the noon hours; | 


and if we could be free from the inany anxi- 
eties that oppress us, even now we would be 
delighted here ; but our provisions are get- 
ting fearfully scant. Sleighs arrived with 
baggage about 10 o’clock ; and leaving a por- 
tion of it here, we continued on for a mile 
and a half, and encamped at the foot of a long 
hill on this side of the open bottom.” 


“Four sleighs arrived toward evening, 
with the bedding of the men. We suffer 
much from the want of salt; and all the 
men are becoming weak from insufficient 
food,’”’ 


| blue sky. 





Still deep fields of snow lay between, and 


there was a large intervening space of rough- 


| locking mountains, through which we had 


yet to wind our Way. Carson roused me 


this morning with an early fire, and we were 


all up long before day, in order to pass the 


| snow fields before the sun should render the 
| crust soft. 


We enjoyed this morning a scene 
glorious and beautiful. Immediately above 


the eastern mountains was repeated a cloud- 


narrow line of crimson cloud, above which 
the air was filled with a greenish orange ; 
and over all was the singular beauty of the 


ground and hard crusted snow fields which 


supported the animals, and encamped on the 


ridge after a journey of six miles. The grass 
was better than we had yet seen, and we 
were encamped ina clump of trees twenty 


or thirty feet high, resembling white pine. 


With the exception of these smal! clumps, 


the ridges were bare; and, where the snow 


found the support of the trees, the wind had 


blown it up into banks ten or fifteen feet 
high. 
practicable way, as the most open places 
frequently led to impassable banks.” 


It required much care to hunt out a 


But the sole value of the book does 


not consist in these fascinating descrip- 


«“ February 10.— Putting on our show | Uons. Ina scientifie point of view, the 


shoes, we spent the afternoon in exploring a| explorations of Captain Fremont are of 
| great importance. He is now absent on 
We trust he will not | 


road ahead. The glare of the snow, com- 
bined with great fatigue, had rendered many 
of the people nearly biind; but we were 


a third expedition. 


fortunate in having some black silk handker- be less fortunate in conquering its hard- 








Passing along a ridge which com- | spat 
| manded the lake on our right, of which we 
| began to discover an outlet through a chasm 
|on the west, we passed over alternating open 


| History of the Bastile. By R. H. Dav- 
ENPORT. Philadelphia ; Carey and 
Hart. Boston: Redding & Co. 1846. 
pp. 349 


This is a reprint of an English work 
which appeared originally in Mr. Murray’s 
|‘* London Family Libraty.’’ It has ob- 
‘tained great popularity on the other side 
of the water, and cannot fail to interest a 
numerous circle of readers in this coun- 
try. The author writes with uncommon 
‘spirit and energy; his descriptions of 
character are life-like and graphic; and 
the historical details of an episodical na- 
ture, with which the work is crowded, 
_are arranged with masterly skill and bril- 
| liant effect. 

The work opens with a sketch of the 
| origin of the Bastile, and then presents a 
description of its interior construction, of 
the towers, dungeons, apartments, furni- 
ture, and food, of the prisoners, followed 
| by an account, in chronological order, of 
the most distinguished inmates who were 
‘immured within its walls. Such a 
/record must throw a strong light on the 
worst features of European society during 
the long period of which it treats. It 
|shows the depth of corruption into which 
|human nature may fall, when left under 
\the influence of degrading institutions, 
and must impress the reader with the im- 
portance of a true natural culture, by its 
fearful and disgusting lessons. A por- 
traiture of the cruelty, and licentiousness, 
that prevailed under the successive French 
monarchs, and of the horrible crimes 








'which they engendered, is here given to 
at sunrise, which even here was unusually | the life, and shows the roots of the civili- 
| zation which we love to extol as the per- 
‘formed mass of purple ranges, bordered with | fection of social order. 
| bright yellow gold; the peaks shot up into a| read those loathsome details of the rot- 


We can scarce 


tenness of society, without a thrill of hor- 
tor; we would fain persuade ourselves 
it is not men, but demons of whom 
these abominations are recorded; we 
blush to belong to a race that is capable 
of such gigantic atrocities; but we can 
find relief from these sickening effects in 
the faith that humanity has ever been the 
victim of its institutions, that the progress 
from folly to wisdom, though impercep- 
tible, is certain, and that man will yet re- 
joice in a social organization adapted to 
his nature, when the harsh discords of 
the present chaotic state will be lost in 
the divine harmonies of universal unity. 


— 


Why, absorbed from childhood in bod- 
ily labor, art thou not permitted to receive 
some feeble rays of the light that nourish- 
es the mind? Why rises not the star of 
science above the horizon of that dark 
world to which you have been banished ? 
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SATURDAY, MAY 30, 1846. | 


iets 
Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, | 


contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a | 








sally, impartially ; that crime, whether 
committed by nations or individuals, is al- 
ways and every where allowed to reap, 
thresh, grind, and eat its self sown crop 
of wo, until it repents; and therefore 


gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and | are we assured, that the United States, 


with the spoils of subjugated prov- 
inces ; and the ** booted loafers’ of the 
South-West, as Mr. Wise called them, 
have been long since summoned to this 
conflict by the savage whoop “* hurra for 
the gold mines and the church treasures 


the Sbsves tad On sumaee every eontiniun temeane. by this gratuitous, mean, unprovoked, and | of Mexico!”’ The next great cause of 
application of Chistian principles, of Universal jus- Utterly mercenary aggression, upon a sis- | war has been the ambition of political ad- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to | ter Republic, will sooner or later, bring | venturers, eager to dazzle the eyes of the 
commerce, to business, to active life. | : . . " . 
Dr. Cransixu. | upon itself a commensurate retribution. | mob by daring deeds, ready to seize on 
: We leave to braggarts then al] boasting | chances of preferment, longing after pow- 
PEACE THE PRINCIPLE AND POLICY and glorification ; and are disposed only | er, and hungering for the gains and trap- 
OF ASSOCIATIONISTS. | to await in awe the sure coming penalty. | pings of office; and it is notorious, that 
The United States are at War with Mex- | The crimson curtain of fate we have lift-| one of the chief incitements to this war 
ico. What is our duty in consequence? | ed ; at our bidding the first act of the tra+| has been the criminal hepe indulged by 
All bodies of men and every man must’! gedy has begun ; but no statesman in this} political aspirants, that their advocacy of 
answer this question, according to the | country or Europe can foresee the catas- | the course, which led to it, might beeome 
light that is in them. We wish briefly | trophe. It may possibly be, that this na-|a claim to populat favor. Lastly, the 
to state the answer which should, in our tion will yet have a sufficient remnant of fourth great cause of war has been the 
judgment, be given by Associationists. | grace and sanity to stop its career of | passion of aggrandizement developed by 
We have no inclination to enter into a robbery at the Rio Bravo; though noth- | the commercial spirit ; and who does not 
discussion now of the peculiar character | ing in the past can justify even this fee- | know, that the mean motive of extending 
of this War. The time for such discus- ble hope. But probably we shall plunge | our domestic and coasting trade, of open- 
sien has passed. We shall rather take | on in an endless career of conquest, — | ing new markets, and gaining new ports, 
for granted what all but partizans admit. | conquest by cunning or force, or both | has tempted the mercantile and manafae- 
And though our words must be severe, | combined, until Mexico remains but a/ turing community in our great cities, and 
they shall be only severely true. This! shaduw. And then! — Why then, per-| all over the land to connive at this whole- 
War then is the necessary result of a sys-| haps, or even before, it may be found,| sale robbery? Thus to the Association- 
tematic course of conduct on the part of that John Quincy Adams was a prophet | ist it is evident, that this vaunted Civil- 
the Government of the United States, | and not mad, when he predicted as the end | ization contains within itself the very seeds 


which Mr. Benton so emphatically and of Texas annexation, a four fold war, a! of decay, which have brought the pread- 


justly pronounced a year ago, to be ‘‘ an) Foreign, Indian, Civil, Servile war. Cer- | 
unparalleled outrage upon Mexico.’’ The tainly the possidility of such a ruin is now | 
Spirit of this War is the Anglo Saxon yawning before us. Possibly, shall al 
lust of conquest stimulated by national say, probably, this vaunting nation, which 
vanity and covetousness ; its motive was| now claims for itself the whole North 
the purpose of indefinitely extending and | American continent, as its undivided pos- 
perpetuating slavery, of seizing new ter- session, will by this very act of profligate 
ritories, of aequiring ports on the Pacific ;| ambition be rent utterly and forever in 
its mode has been Executive usurpation, | pieces. ‘‘ Enough for the day is the evil 
recklessness, and arbitrary disregard of| thereof ;’’ and for all who have really 
our own Constitutional limitations and of Joved this nation, — have had faith in its 
established National Law; its end will | genius, mission, principles, and destiny, 
be, when, how, or where, Heaven only — have been exalted in hope by visions of 
ean foreknow. Certainly, if a nation|the magnificent future which opened so 
ever on this earth deserved disaster, it is surely before it, if it were but faithful to 
apparently the United States. But we | God and Humanity,—its present suicidal, 
have not the presumption to anticipate the |inhuman, impious course is too sad a 
designs of Providence. We do not pre-| spectacle for words. 

tend to guess even the result of this strug: | This war is full of instructive lessons 
gle. We see that the Mexicans, —al-| to Associationists, three of which we will 
though by their abolition of slavery and | in passing, mention ; as their suggestion 
their unwillingness to give up their prov- | will better enable us to answer distinctly 
inces to the possession of slavery again, | the question in regard to our duty. We 
occupying in this particular affair, a posi-| call attention then, 

tion from which they may justly look| 1. To the fact, that there enter as ele- 
down upon us with contempt, —are as a| ments into this war, most, if not all of 
whole, far inferior in character, intelli-| the great causes which have armed man 
gence and energy to our own people. | agains his fellow in all pastages. Wars 
And they may have to suffer therefore, | first originated in the desire of the strong 
now once again, for the sins of their fath- | to make the weak their beasts of burden, 
ers. We may conquer them, may wrest| the vanquished becoming the slaves of 
from them California, may plant colonies | the victors ; and Texas annexation was 
all over their wide-spread regions, may |a scheme of slaveholders for the avowed 
work their mines, navigate their rivers. ‘end of upholding, perpetuating and dif- 
We may for a time seem only and wholly | fusing slavery. Wars sprung next from 
triumphant. But nevertheless do we be-|the passion for foreign conquest, the 
lieve, — that Divine Justice rules univer- invaders purposing to enrich themselves 


i 


est realms to the dust, in all past ages. 
And especially base do these inhuman 
tendencies appear, when contrasted with 
the longings and convictions, which are 
néw impelling men throughout Christen- 
dom, to seek more just and kind social 
relations. Oppression, robbery, selfish 
ambition, and commercial ftaud, never 
seemed, never were, so aggravated, as in 
an age and a nation like this, which pro- 
fesses a Religion of Love and a Law of 
Freedom, and Equality. This leads us 
to consider ; 

2. That, if this threatened war shall 
come to a speedy termination, without de- 
stroying Mexico, involving us in a con- 
flict with other foreign powers, and break- 
ing this nation in pieces, it will be owing 
wholly to the mighty Spirrr or Human- 
ITY, which is now seeking to bind all 
nations into one grand fraternity. What 
a proof does the Associationist see in this 
sign of the times, that Providence is 
ready to introduce a higher era of Hu- 
manity, if man is but willing and wise 
to obey. How striking to the most care- 
less observer is the fact, that so many 
influences now combine to withhold the 
world from a general war, — composite 
influences, — at once material and spirit- 
ual. In ancient times, and indeed in 
modern times until quite recently, com- 
merce has been in all nations, a most ex= 
clusive and tyrannical power, prompting 
them to aggression, to foreign rivalry, to 
endless exactions on strangers, and the 
raising of impediments to every enter- 
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prise not originated within their own) tion, over-reaching, imposition, seem es-|at least towards a true representation of 


borders. But now ships, steamers, rail- 
roads, and telegraphs, the necessities of 
finance and 


manvfacturing, 


and ever new 
mechanical, agricultural 
inventions are introducing such incessant 
exchanges, that 


insurance, 


nation begins to find 
itself interlinked with nation, as by vital 
ties. War begins to appear suicidal as 
well as destructive. Parallel with this 
development of universal cooperation and 
transfer of benefits the earth round, is the 
growth of friendly social relations by in- 
terchange of arts, literature, correspond- 
ence, translations, by travelling, by dis- 
semination of laws and manners, by colo- 
nization and intermarriage. There is no 
continent or island, through which some 
vein of intercourse does not distribute the 
circulating life of the great heart and 
brain of Christendom. Every year weaves 
closer and firmer 
Humanity. 


this organization of 
Transmitted feuds die out; 
hoary, moss-grown monuments of wrong 
are buried ; prejudices wear away; dis- 
tinctions of caste, clan, complexion, are 
gradually becoming obliterated ; man is 
more and more seen to be the brother of 
his fellow man every where. And lastly, 
the sublime conviction of One Universal 
Father, of One All-protecting Goodness, 
begins to spread above the heads of the 
whole Race, however scattered, the blue 
over-arching roof of One Home, where 
the children of One Infinite Creator meet 
to receive and give again his unfailing 
blessings. Every form of hate, deceit, 
wrong, appears manifestly to be an out- 
rage upon Divine benignity, a mad breach 
of Supreme Justice, and a voluntary exile 
from God's all-embracing Spirit of Love. 
It is without exaggeration the fact, that 
these holy and humane influences are now 
working in men’s hearts in this land, in 
Europe, dnd the world over, commanding 
Unity, Brornernoop, Peace. Whata 
proof, we again say, of the period of de- 
velopment to which the human race has 
been brought, if men are only ready to 
use their privileges. But this forces us 
now to ask, 

3. What hinders the triumph of these 
principles of Love over the remaining 
traits of barbarism and savageness? This 


and this only, —that Christian and Civil- | 


ized men, are unable, more from igno- 
rance and pressing cireumstances than 


want of will, to manifest in Deeds their | 


sentiments of Right. Paradoxical though 
it may seem, yet it is true, that men are 
now in heart better than their social insti- 
tutions; their impulses are kinder than 
their practices; customs do not express 
The rela- 
tions of social life, around us and through- 
out Christendom, are the hard shell of 


the chrysalis, from which a purer life is 


public or private conscience. 


tablished necessities, from which the best 
cannot escape. 


course the operative finds himself at strife 


with his fellows, each class of labvrers | 


with all other classes, the whole Working 
Order against the Money Order, capitalist 
against capitalist; city rivals city, and 


seeks to divert to itself the currents of 


trade and money ; state by state forces | 


through 
ment, however other states may thereby 


its own scheme of aggrandise- 


incur wrong; diplomatists outwit and be- 
nations form selfish al- 
lianees to humble or crush a common op- 
ponent; useful industry is entangled ev- 
erywhere in an _ inextricable web of 
plausibility, deception, cunning, which 
all condemn and all suffer by. Finally 
the poisonous virus of selfish strife, cireu- 
lating through the minute vessels of civ- 


tray diplomatists ; 


ilized society, produces local irritation, 
inflames and festers into some fatal gan- 
grene of national war. Then the gains 
of years are swept away, the noble works 
of public spirit are destroyed, productive 
labor stagnates, misery swallows up mul- 


titudes, thousands perish. At last the 


sick world, gasping almost unto death, | 


slowly revives again, with crippled ener- 
gies to repair its profligate waste of social 
vigor. War,—private, partizan, section- 
al, national, is really the habitual state of 
social man; and this from the effect of 
transmitted customs. For in the con- 


sciences of the good and wise of al] na- 


tions, and in the common sense of the 


masses taught by long and repeated expe- 
riences of wo, this universal strife is seen 


to be as hideous and detestable as it is in- | 


human and impious. A radical change of 
social relations and customs, a substitution 
of combination for conflict, of convergent 
for divergent interests, is the only mode of 
putting an end to war. The Great Princi- 
ple of Humanity must be organized in Insti- 


tutions and Customs, or Christendom will 


stil] continue to be the hypocrite she now | 


is,— professing brotherhood, yet tolerat- 


ing murder, rapine, slavery, poverty, 
crime,— calling above upon a Heavenly 
Father, and trampling under foot his 
earthly children. 

Now these considerations cannot but 


come home to Associationists; they ap- 


| 
| peal to us as they can to no other men ; 


for the very work to which we as Associ- 
ationists are consecrated is this substitu- 
tion of universal codperation for univer- 
sal conflict, this embodiment in every re- 
lation of life, from the Jeast to the great- 
est, of the Principle of Love. The faith 
of Associationists is, that God has from 
eternity prearranged a Law of Perfect 
Justice for man, by obedience to which 
all nations, communities, individuals may 
be united in harmony ; our system of life 


By fixed habitsof inter- | 


‘this Divine Law of Order, by which all 
varieties of disposition, capacity and ener- 
gy, in nations and individuals, may be 
blended in joyful, combined usefulness ; 
our practical aim is to establish Families 
of United Families, where labor, wealth, 
education, refinement, social pleasures, 
worship, shall be so blended in due pro- 
portion, and so freely open, that all shall 
become indeed members one of another. 
Well then may we be confident, that we 
are in the way marked out for this gener- 
ation by Divine Providence ; that we are 
seeking to fulfil, what the Spirit of God 
now commands this Nation; that we are 
giving our energies to the aecomplish- 
ment of the very end, which Humanity 
is every where longing for—the Univer- 
saL Brornernoop or THE CHILDREN OF 
Gop. 


What then, need we now ask, is the 
duty of Associationists in relation to the 
existing war, in relation to any war? 
There can be 


no hesitation. 
It is expressed in two words. 


no doubt, 
Our duty 
is to be Peace-Keerers anv Peace-Max- 
ERS. 

Any other principle or policy than 
Peace would be the absurdest self contra- 
The Law of 
| Harmony, which we acknowledge as Di- 


diction for Associationists. 


vine, is One in essence, Universal in appli- 
It is Love from God to man, 
The 
conception of conflict is impossible, ex- 
cept in so far as unity is developed into 
varieties, that they may be combined 
again into unity, and so the original joy 


eation. 
and Love through man to man. 


and beauty multiplied and made more in- 
tense. In separate communities, each 
class of laborers may rally under its own 
banner; but in the centre will float over 
all the pure banner of Unrry. And so 
/nations should and must have their own 
symbolie flags; but the Oriflamme in the 
midst of God’s Hosts must be unsullied 
White, blazoned with the San. Do we 
| not assert that Love is the inspiration of 
| one omnipresent God; that one life of 
| Humanity pervades all people; that one 
| destiny marshals all generations onward 
How then are As- 


| . . . 
_sociationists to kill? Do we not declare 


to a Universal Good? 


that earth, and its treasures are given as 
a heritage to the Human Race, that it 
may glorify the globe with culture, com- 
‘fort, and refinement, and so unite all na- 


How 


'thencan Associationists burn, pillage, and 


‘tions in a vast Commonwealth ? 
destroy? Associationists are banded to 
| . " 
| introduce the Reign of Heaven on Earth; 
| . 

how can we aid to Jet loose Hell? Our 
! . . . 
principle, our policy is Peace,—Perpetual 


We look for 


(a time when nations will meet in vast 


| Peace, — Universal Peace. 


‘eongresses to plan out the widest cultiva- 


striving to break. Antagonism, competi-|is, as we are assured, an approximation | tion, health, beauty of every Jand under 
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every climate ; when armies will be sent) ples, to the renewal and preservation of| throughout Christendom, and join firm 


forth to vie with each other in redeeming 
deserts, draining pestilential marshes, ex- 
cavating mines, opening passes through 
mountains, preparing safe harbors, dig- 
ging canals from ocean to ocean, spanning 
continents with rail roads, building cities 
in waste places, colonizing desolate re- 
gions. 
ry what real chivalry, and heroism and 
nobleness will appear! What hunor and 
joy will there then be to head a forlorn 
hope! How will courage and fortitude 
then find spheres worthy of self-sacrifice ! 
And finally how will loyal obedience then 
attend the leaders of the Soul of the Sol- 
diery of good ; for they will be not ambi- 
tions pretenders, but men of great heart, 
and head and will, justly honored by all, 
because they are most the ministers to all. 

The principle and policy of Associa- 
tionists then is Peace,—Peace only — 
Peace always and every where. And we 
mean by this word, not merely or chiefly 
but 
rather an active exercise of good. Peace 
is not indifference, apathy, holding back, 
doing nothing ; 


a passive non-resistance of evil, 


on the contrary, it is 
practically possible, only as an energetic 
embodiment in deeds of the spirit of uni- 
ty. 
an inward life of love. 


Peace is the outward expression of 
Nations, individ- 
uals can be at peace with one another 
only by being mutual benefactors, codpe- 
rators in productive usefulness, creators 
and distributors together of the means of 
happiness, refinement, intelligence, kind- 
ness, spiritual growth. ‘To be a Peace- 
keeper and Peace-maker then, is to be an 
obedient subject of the kingdom of God 
which is love, a faithful minister of the 
Heavenly Father whose essence and ope- 
ration is love. 
tion. 

What then precisely do we consider 
the duty of Associationists to be, in rela- 
tion to the existing war, in relation to 
any and every war? 


Peace is harmonious ac- 


1. Negatively it is our duty, to give 
this war no manner of aid, by word, 
deed, or any feeling of sympathy. We 
must stand wholly aloof from it, as we 
would from an opening crater and deso- 
lating lava-floods. It is an outbreak of 
hell with which we can have no concert. 
Away from us the most remote taoutht 
of arming, enlisting, or serving if drafted. 


Not a cent of our property should by our! 


will go to its support. We would have 
every Association in the country run up 


and keep flying the Wuire Fiae, above’ 


the National Flag, in symbol that God's 
law is supreme over all human enact- 
ments. But is not this unpatriotic and 
treasonable? No! 
sarily divided into nations ; and the citi- 
zens of each nation should be consecrated 


to the prevalence of the essential princi- | 


In that coming time of true glo-| 


the essential life of the nation, of which 
they are respectively members. Let the, 
Associationists then of the United States 
pledge themselves more devotedly than 
ever to the spirit, principles, and true! 
well-being of this nation. But in what) 
do these consist! In Christian piety, and 
charity, civil freedom, equal justice, uni- | 
versal education, social kindness, common 
wealth. This people was most manifest- | 
ly designed by God to be a Nation or 
Unirep Freemen; and he is the true 
patriot, who most faithfully seeks the ful- 
filment of this sublime destiny. Treason- 
We would say it with all calm-, 
ness, but with unwavering decision, the | 
traitors to this nation, are the instigators | 
and agents in this war; — for its whole 
motive and tendency is the destruction of | 
the very fundamental principles of this” 
Union of Freemen. Men all around us of 
all parties, seem afraid to take the re- 
sponsibility of condemning this war, as it | 
deserves. Let Associationists, few and 
weak as they are, be found to a man, on 
the side of right and truth. Let fools 
call them, if they will, cowards and trait- 
ors. ‘There will come a to-morrow in the 
year of God's Providence, when sach 
judgments will be reversed. Our duty is | 
to keep Peace. 

2. Positively our duty is, to carry on} 
with more energy than ever the Universal 
Reform in which we are engaged, unde- 
terred and undistracted by any transient 
excitement. Now is the very time to, 
expose to men the iniquity and absurdity 
of our present social arrangements, o7 
our national hypocrisies and shert-com- | 
ings. Now is the very opportunity to 
convince them of the need of a funda- 


able ! 


. . - . as 5 
mental principle of Humanity, of a uni-| 
| versal application of justice. 


More earn- | 
estly than ever let us assert the reality of | 


hands of fellowship with the loving of all 
lands. Let us thus make Peace. And 
then shall be fulfilled in us the benedic- 
tion: ‘* Blessed are the Peacemakers ; 
for they shall be called the children of 
God.” . 

We have spoken thus fully and strongly 
upon this subject now, because it is the 
first occasion which has summoned us as 
Associationists to apply our principles 
and policy in time of war. In April, 
1844, they were thus announced in a 
resolution adopted by the Associationists 
of the United States, assembled in con- 
vention : 

‘* Accepting the law of groups and 
series as the divinely appointed order on 
which the organization of human societies 
should rest, not merely of our land and 
time, bat of all lands and times; and 
believing that the true organization of 
society in every nation is the most sure 
and direct mode of uniting all nations in 
the Compinep Orper, we wish in this 
first national convention to manifest our 
desire of concerted action with our Fel- 
low-Associationists in Europe, and may 
Heaven soon bless all Nations with a com- 
pact of Perpervan Peace.” 





LABOR FOR WAGES. 


The ** Voice of Freedom” reprints a 
late article of ours, with editorial com- 
ments, the essential parts of which we 
quote. 


‘* This writer does not seem to enter- 
tain very exalted notions of Crvilization ; 
because, as he asserts, laboring for wages 
is indissolubly connected with it. If this 
expounder of Civilization can concoct and 
carry into execution, a plan of doing bus- 
iness between man and man without vir- 
tually adopting this principle, and show 
that this plan will more highly conduce 
to the welfare of the mass, | would like 
to be shown the outline of it. AsI un- 


Humanity is neces-| 


a living God, whose inspiration is good-| derstand the principles of the ‘ Brook 
ness, — the perfection of the divine law | Farm Community ” of which the Harbin- 


‘of order, —the providential preparation | get is the organ, a man, joining it, and 


of this Christian and free people for real- depositing @ thousand dollars with the 
oi ; : | Treasurer, is allowed a certain per cent- 
izing the idea of brotherhood, — the need | age for the use of the money while it re- 
of practically embodying our religion of mains there; also is allowed a certain 
love, and our civil principles of freedom | price for ms labor; and when he desires, 
Let us| May leave, taking with him the principal 
.. | and interest of the money, and the dalance 
scatter our seeds amid the storm, if a| due for his work. In order todo right be- 
storm must oversweep the country. Then | tween the laboring members of this, or a 
will posterity bless us as they reap the | Similar Community, the one who performs 


harvest. Let a foe, if it should come |*Wice the amount of labor of another, 


:' _, | Should receive twice the amount of pay; 
upon us, find us busy in productive in-| ajso the first is just as much robbed of his 
dustry, with spears beaten into pruning-| earnings, by the indolent, as he would be 
hooks and swords into plough-shares, | a a less than he earns, from an in- 

‘ey. | dividual. 

strong in the omnipotence of SE <a. evpnene, oll, the, pesnio iat thie 
Let us lay amid the falling ruins of our) gate should subscribe to the Constitution 
institutions, if the worst shall happen. and Bye-laws of Brook Farm Community, 
the corner stone of that temple of justice, there must necessarily be divisions and 
under whose lofty dome and amid whose | ‘Ub-divisions under the great whole, and 
a a ‘ shese several societies must be officered 
cireling walls, united nations shall wor- according to the necessities of the case. 
ship. Let us give ourselves trustingly| Should there not be some regulation 
up to the Spirit of Love now working of this kind, the Assocratton could not long 


in all relations of social life. 








: 
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exist. But, we shall suppose that Com-| 1. The system of Lahor for Wages is 
munity Organizations were formed so 8/4 remnant of the relations between the 


to cover the whole United States. 1"| capitalist and the laborer, which existed 


plied in the same ratio as of one State, originally under the systems of Slavery 
and I apprehend that, until the mass have and Serfdom. The history of Europe 
more wisdem and morality than they now | demonstrates this most clearly. Under 


possess, the Commusity plan would not the institution of slavery, the lord of the 


be so much preferable to the Civil regula- 
tions of the New England States, as the 
writer of the article would seem to rep- 
resent. The Brook Farm Association, 
or Community, is not now without its of- 
ficers ; and while that consists of but a 
few chosen and choice spirits ;— men 
who are intelligent, and have associated 
together for the purpose of benefitting 
each other, the experiment of managing 
a large and heterogeneous mass cannot 
have been tried. Should this Associa- 
tion succeed to popularity, designing 


men will worm themselves into this Soci- | 


ety, and into power, as they, or others 
now do in civil society’s arrangements ; 
and, instead of the conflicting interests 
os of by the writer of the Phalanx 

itorial, if the members were not virtu- 
ally hired to earn their living, the conflict 
would be to see which shall obtain a liv- 
ing with the least amount of labor. 

** As I understand the matter, the diffi- 


;soil owned the land, and all that was 
upon it, or within it, minerals, forests, 
farms, animals, slaves. The slave was 
not a man, but an instrument for the 
manufacture of wealth. He existed, was 
| allowed to exist, only because his labor 
was for his master’s profit. He owned 
nothing, — neither himself, his family, 
his industry nor its products. All was 
the property of the lord. Under the in- 
stitution of serfdom, there was a partial 
recognition of the laborer’s manhood, and 
of his just claims. But this manhood was 








pare manhood ; and such privileges as 
he had, were only grants from the mas- 
ter on condition of certain vassal services. 
The serf was allowed to use with restric- 


culty in the New England, and some oth-| tions his own labor, and to own, under 


feudal times. Civilization boasts, that it 
acknowledges a man’s right to the free 
use of his industry ; but does it provide 
‘the necessary conditions of that freedom? 
It boasts, that it protects every man’s 
property ; but has it even begun to enable 
every man to own property’ Was not 
the universal ownership of the master 
under the institution of slavery wrong? 
Was not the conditional ownership of the 
noble under the institution of serfdom 
wrong! Is not the present isolated sys- 
‘tem of property holding also wrong? 
The slave owned nothing, his labor and 
| its fruits went wholly to the master; the 
| serf was allowed some ownership in his 
labor and its products, on condition that 
far the larger portion together with his 
loyal service went to the lord ; the civil- 
ined laborer is intrusted with the use 





that of a ‘* villain,’’ a base, degraded, half| lands, tools, and money, on condition that 


he pays for the privilege of using them, 
under the capitalist’s direction, an im- 
_mense per centage. Wages are the small 
dividend allowed to labor out of the 
wealth which it has produced by thus 





er free States, is not so much in the 
Civil regulations, as it is in the disposition 
of some who reside in these States, and 
violate their civil laws. Should such men 
subscribe to Brook Farm regulations, they 
must soon be ejected or they would prove 
a disturbing element in the new brother- 
hood. The governing principle in all so- 





|subjection to his master, some roods of | using the instrumentalities which capital 
| ground, some utensils, dwellings, and so| loans ; a dividend, which constantly de- 
forth. Gradually this imperfect recognition | creases, in proportion as laborers mnulti- 
of what is due to a man, extended ; with! ply, and which varies with every whim 


Is the time very distant, when the laborer 


new arts, and new refinements, labor rose | of the capitalist, or change in the market. 
| 


| in the estimation of the noble and of the 


cieties should be to do unto others as the | ttizan. The laborers began to unite in| will ask, has not every man a right to 
individual weuld wish others to do unto bands, to establish corporations, guilds, | existence and to the means of existence, 


him. This can be acted upon at Brook 
Farm, or at Washington. And until men 
can be persuaded to live out this principle, 
I apprehend the Community profession 
would not remedy the evils complained 
of.’’ 


The writer it will be observed, blends 
together in his remarks, quite distinct sub- 
jects, interweaving his thought on remu- 
neration for labor, with others on political 
arrangements, and so forth. But we sup- 
pose that we see the connection between 
the various topics in his mind, and under- 
stand his general meaning, expressed in 
the form of propositions, to be this : 

1. The sufferings and degradations of 
the laboring classes in civilized society are 
not owing to the system of Labor for 
Wages, — which in some form is inevita- 
ble, and is not intrinsically unjust ; — but 
they are owing to selfishness, ambition, 
and so forth. 

2. Association virtually retains, though 
in a somewhat modified form the Wages- 
system ; and does not tend to make men 
less selfish, ambitious, and so forth. 

3. The right way to remové existing 
evils in the social state is, to teach men, 
**to do unto others as they would have 
others do unto them,’’ which principle 
can be applied as well at one place as an- 
other. 

We have time and room for but a few 
suggestions upon these three points, which 
we will take up in order. 


&c.; they formed clearer conceptions of! to a foothold on the soil, to the use of his 
their own powers, saw the evil of restric-| labor and to the wealth which labor cre- 
tions, remonstrated against their wrongs, | ates, without paying the lord of the soil 
finally claimed their rights. Then soci- | and the lord of capital for the privilege? 
ety, which heretofore had been Barba-| We think it is very plain, that civilization 
ow emerged into a higher state of de- in its present system of labor for wages, 
| velopment, and Civilization began. And _| is perpetuating the custom of property- 
Civilization through its whole course has| holding, which originated in an earlier 
been a progressive emancipation of labor, | era; and that it ean secure to every citizen 
a series of successive struggles on the the right to labor and to wealth, only by 











dom, to an unobstructed use of their own | system of joint ownership for that of 


productive energies, to an unimpaired 
possession of the wealth produced by 
those energies. The rise of the free 
cities, — the struggles of the guilds 
against the nobility,—the appointment 
of popular councils, — the acknowledg- 
ment of the right of representation, —the 
securing of equal justice before the tribu- 
nals, — are the steps by which the slaves 
and serfs of earlier times have been ele- 
vated to the condition of citizens. 

It is a great step, unquestionably, this 
last one, by which civilized society ac- 
knowledges that every man has the in- 
alienable right to himself, to his labor, 
and to the wealth which labor brings. 
But is the acknowledgment of this right 
its establishment? Far from it. For the 
power of transmitted custom is strong to 
modify law, and stronger still to influence 
practice. Property is still held and trans- 





part of the laborers to attain to civil free-| going a step farther, and substituting a 


isolated ownership. 

| History thus shows us how the Landlord 
and Capitalist, who formerly owned all, 
still hold in vassalage the nominally free 
laborer. But experience still farther con- 
| cnn the assertion, that the Wages-sys- 
tem is a thraldom. What is the daily 
experience of the laborer? Is it not this, 
that though nominally free, he is really 
owned, body, mind, soul, by the eapital- 
ist? His labor is free! Freet Doves he 
not under the compulsion of necessity, 
| and the grinding pressure of competition, 
daily resign judgment and will into the 
hands of the master who buys him by the 
job? Is he to have conscientious scruples 
as to the character and uses of the article 
he makes ; is he to estimate the worth of 
the material he fabricates; is he to re- 
monstrate against notorious frauds to 
which he is privy’ The laborer is free 











mitted under usages which originated in to do the work appointed, or to go and 
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starve. It is a farce to talk of freedom| its expenditure, or are they not? Let 
in such a state of society, as this around facts answer. 

us, where men and women, by the tens, 2. But will Association be a remedy to 
of thousands, every day are forced to do,| these rapidly increasing, and inevitable 
what their better nature revolts at, or be-| evils ? It must, at least, relieve them. 
come beggars or villains. Civilization se-| We believe it will go far to cure them 
cures only nominal freedom ; and will not) wholly. For it removes the very radical 
secure positive freedom, until it provides source of all these forms of injustice, and 


means by which every man may honestly | substitutes in its room radical justice. It 


become possessed of wealth. The om 


ative, owning no land, farm, workshop, 
utensils, capital, must sell himself, war 
cles and bones, brain and conscience, for 
bread. Only by constant toil, and sacri- 
fice of voluntary agency and self-respect, | 
can he who begins the world without | 
means climb to independence. 

And the evil meanwhile increases ; and 











ed by the Lord, and he had assured 


takes up the progressive development of 
Humanity just where civilization leaves 
it; and secures to Labor the very rights 
which civilization in vain asserts. For its 
principle is, that Ad men, have the right, 
| as it is their duty, to labor, to increase 
the wealth of the world; therefore have 
they the right to a place whereon, and 
materials wherewith to labor. Earth 


to the nations, states and communities, in- 


this necessarily. When Labor was own-| and its resources belong to the race, and 
| 


wealth, the Noble was estimated by his|to which the race is divided, for the 
manly qualities more than by his circum-) greatest well being of all members of the 
stances ; by the generous use of his prop-| human family; and the use of the earth 
erty more than by its possession. Bat | and its materials should be distributed in 
the effect of civilization is by the mualti-| that way and that way only which will 
plication of means of wealth, to turn at- | | most secure the highest good of all men. 
tention more and more upon its acquisi-| By this principle is not the very source of | 
tion. Hence a frenzied desire for riches, | | injustice removed ? 

constantly becoming more intense. Aud| Association does not retain in any 
this works in a two-fold way. It stimu-| shape or form the Wages-system,— which 
lates capitalist to band with capitalist for is that the capitalist shall pay to the la- 
the purpose of maintaining, strengthening, | borer the least part he can of the profits, 
extending their possessions; ittempts the which the laborer’s energies have gained 
operative to more tame compliance, more by using his capital; but substitutes for 
base connivance, more under-biddings of) this unjust and capricious method of 
his fellow workmen. Is it not of univer-| division a perfectly equitable one, namely, 
sal notoriety that there is a rapidly in-|—every man shall have the free use of 
creasing tendency towards large joint the gains of past labor, for the increase 
stock operations among the rich, while on | of the common wealth ; and he shall bim- 
the other hand the spirit of cooperation and self become owner of exactly that meas- 
mutual confidence among the laboring ure of property which he has added to 
classes is declining? Civilized society is | ‘the common wealth. It thus binds every 
hastening onward to a state of vassalage, | man to his brother by gratitude and recip- 
—such as earth has never yet seen,— rocated bénefits ; unites capital and labor 
hastening towards it rapidly and snrely | by ties of manifest justice and kindness; 
unless the counteracting agencies of secures to every man opportunity for in- 
Christian Philanthropy, of Liberty, and of | dustry ; stimulates him to exertion by no- 
genuine Humanity stop its downward ca-| ble and humane motives; and makes the 
reer. This state is an [NovstRiaL Fevu-) very division of profits, which now tempts 
DALISM, where the few rich will once| men to employ every mean and dishonest 
again own land, houses, utensils, all | mode of benefitting themselves by wrong- 
means of producing wealth, all wealth, ing their hrothers, a sublime instrumen- 
and where the dense multitudes of work-| tality for enabling every man at once to 
ers will beg with tears and maans for the | see for himself and to prove to others 
poor boon of laboring for bread, clothing, | what is his exact measure of productive 
shelter. Verily! that will be a state | usefulness. Finally, by its system of 
more hideous even than slavery. Is it not | joint qwnership and joint expenditure, it 
already beginning to be realized ip Eu- | substitutes public spirit for avarice, gener- 
rope, aye even amang us? | osity for selfish luxury, and a love of so- 

In concluding this head, we would cial refigement for private ostentation. 

simply put the question; is such a state| 3. If what we have suggested under 
as this, which exists around us, of civil-| the two former heads is in any measure 
ized life, well fitted to make a person | just, we need only add, that the true 
selfish, or is it nat? Are men here and means by which to teach men to “ do un- 
now tempted ta be mercenary, mean, | to others, as they would haye athers do 
hard, driving, unscrupulous, dishonest in| ‘unto them”? is such a practical arrange- 
the acquisition of property; and ostenta-| ment, as will make a life of love possible. 


sn 


| 


for the capitalist and laborer, in existing 
society, (as a general rule, not in excep- 
tional cases) to live in relations of love. 
Every event of every hour presents too 
strong a temptation on both sides. And 
just in the degree in which love prevails 
over self interest, will both parties feel 
that the relation of master and servant, is 
unjust. Partnership in risks and profits 
is what love demands; this is practically 
the application of the Golder Rule. As- 
sociation accomplishes this. 

If a mode could be devised for the ex- 
press end of training men up to selfishness, 
it would be the exact counterpart to the ex- 
isting mode of civilized, competitive in- 
dustry. Industry and property, in all their 
arrangements as at present managed, are 
one vast school of fraud, chicanery, open 
and secret lying and cheating. The uni- 
versal lesson is “‘ get money ; honestly if 
you can; but get money.”” The whole 
spirit of society is mercenary; its ruling 
power is the Caste of Wealth,— its God 
is Mammon. He who expects, amidst 
such omnipresent temptations to evil te 
| drive out selfishness, must reason like 
the youthful philosopher, who being shut 
up in the barn, bored it full of holes te 
let out the darkness. Thank God we 
are surrounded by the Light of Love, 
which will penetrate through every 
ehink and crevice into men’s benighted 
seals; and every new discussion of hu- 
man wrongs illuminates the soul with 
new visions of justice. 

N. B. The writer in the Voice of 
Freedom speaks of the Harbinger as the 
Organ of the Brook Farm Association, 
Iu this he falls into error. The Harbin- 
ger is intended to be the Organ of the 
whole Associative School in this country, 
while its pages are freely open to articles 
upon all the reforms which promise to el- 
evate Humanity, and to introduce the 
reign of Heaven upon Earth. 


ASSOCIATIONISTS IN NEW YORK—AN- 
NIVERSARIES—SPIRIT OF THE PRESS 
— NORTH AMERICAN PHALANX, 


EDITORIAL, CORRESPONDENCE. 

Upon arriving in New York on Satur- 
day morning, the 6th, I was not long in 
finding out the leading friends of Asso- 
ciation, with most of whom I| had enjoyed 
the pleasure of a personal acquaintance, 
and was alsa introduced to some earnest 
friends of the cause, whom I now saw 
for the first time. They appeared deep- 
ly interested in the progress of the move- 
ment, firm in their convictions of the 
sublime truths on which it is founded, 
and ready to engage in any practical 
measures for its wider and more speedy 
development. As a general rule, our 
friends in this city have been attracted to 


tious, ambitious, luxurious, profligate in We assert, that it is simply impossible | Association by the force of intellectual 
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convictions; they regard the leading | both as essential to the great social revo-| times have been so effective ; no attempts 
theories of Fourier in the light of scien- lution which is to bless humanity. It is at eloqnence, no elap traps, and no stale 
tific demonstrations ; and hence their at- important to present the scientific idea of common place, but the unfolding of the 
tention has been more fully directed to} Association, in all its completeness, as souls of earnest men in earnest talk. 
the promulgation and defence of the ab-| the standard of ultimate attainment; at| Every candid person present must have 
stract principles of Association, than to the same time, the more limited experi- been convinced that the Associative cause 
the attempt to organize them in social ments, which have been prompted by aiis a vital reality to those who are en- 
life. They feel deeply, to be sure, the deep sense of social truth and justice,| gaged in it, and that it combines ele- 
enormous evils of society which daily will serve to enkindle and keep alive the | ments of life which cannot be destroy- 
pass before their eyes, — Heaven knows enthusiasm, which is the necessary con- | ed. 

they have oceasion enough for this,— dition of progress, and will form an ap- | The great religious societies held their 
they are waiting, with a prophet’s faith, propriate transition to the beautiful har-| Anniversaries at New York this week, 
for the ultimate realization of their prin- | monies of the Combined Order. and appear to have been pretty numerous- 
ciples ; but they do not, | think, feel the) On Tuesday evening, the 11th inst. a ly attended. The Unitarians had several 
personal need of truer social relations su | private meeting of a few friends of Asso- | crowded meetings, which called forth no 
intensely as the friends in other places, ciation was held in Mr. B’s rooms in Leon-| small degree of interest, and formed a 
who have been led, by an irresistible im- ard street, for mutual conference and deli- | striking element in the grand melée of 
pulse, to unite in Associative families, | beration. The plan of forming a central | opinions and projects, which give such a 
though on avery humble and imperfect organization was fully diseussed, and met! promiscuous and motley aspect to the 
scale. They have such clear conceptions | with unanimous appreval. It was be-| proceedings of the week. This new in- 
of the vast material and social benefits, lieved that such an arrangement was now fluence will tend t6 extend the dominion 
which will grow out of a true Associa- necessary to combine the resources that | of common sense, to enlarge the courtesy 
tion, organized on scientific principles, — are scattered throughout the country, and and liberality of debate, to banish cant 
such unbounded faith in the suecess of a | form a more intimate and effectual union | and pretence, to give prominence to the 
movement, undertaken on a scale com-| between the advocates of the cause. On | intellectual aspects of religion, and to 
mensurate with the magnificent ideas of | this movement there was but one opinion. | stimulate a spirit of inquiry, which no 
the great diseoverer of social science, —| I cannot but hope that it will be fully car- | one can deny must be favorable to the 
that they cannot attach the same impor-| ried into effect, and that it will prepare 


interests of true theology. The Unita- 
rians as a body will always be found on 
which we and others are engaged in, for operations than have as yet been attempt- the side of progress; they cannot avoid 
at least an escape trom some of the most ed. A _ feeling of friendly sympathy this without deserting their principles ; 
terrible evils of the competitive system,| was warmly expressed in our recent|and whatever sectarians may think of 
if not for the complete establishment of a disaster at Brook Farm, and generous | their theology, we may rely on their in- 
true order of Society. proffers of aid were extended for the par- fluence in behalf of humanity. 

As we have often remarked, in our tial reparation of our loss. It was deci-| A disgusting contrast to this was ex- 
opinion, a small combination of families, ded to call a publie meeting during the | hibited in the speeches of many of the 
united on prineiples of justice and be- week, although it was too late to make | orators of the regular, orthodox societies. 


nevolence, maintaining a general unity of any special preparation for its arrange-| [I heard some instances of petty and party 
interests in all material affairs, and coop- ment. 


tance, that we do, to the limited attempts, | the way for wider and more thorough 


narrowness which were truly amusing. 
erating to the utmost of their power for A meeting was accordingly held on At some of the meetings, where the sta- 
mutual benefit, is far preferable to the Thursday evening, atthe Minerva Rooms, ple of eloquence began to run low, the 
isolated household in civilization, with its| — about three hundred were present, — | speakers would take refuge from barren- 
necessary antagonism, and the frivolity, and was addressed by Mr. Greeley, Mr. ‘ness of thought, and what we used in 
vapidity, and weariness, which are inva-| Ripley, and Mr. Brisbane. Mr. Greeley, ‘college to call a ** dead set,” in ignorant 
riably engendered by the heartless round, who in the midst of his numerous and|abuse of “ Fourierism,’* as they were 
of social pursuits in our great commer- urgent avocations, always finds time to | pleased to call the great social reform 
cial cities. We thiuk that the friendship | attend an Association meeting, gave an| which they felt bound to oppose. Most 
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which springs up in such combinatious, | interesting historical sketch of the move- | clearly they knew nothing of the subject 


the pure and healthy relations between ment in this country, described the condi-| which they presumed to touch with such 


man and man which they produce, the | tion and prospects of several of the prin- | volubility ; or at best, had obtained only 


serenity of conscience which is inspired | cipal Associations, and earnestly pressed | such information as may be gleaned from 
by a life not wholly absorbed in selfish | the importance of this reform upon the | the veracious columns of the Express or 


| 
j 


purposes, are an abundant compensation | attention of the audience. He was fol-| 
for any trials and sacrifices, and even for | lowed by Mr. Ripley, who presented a/to drop in at the Tabernacle, just at the 
great material disadvantages which may | _ brief expos ition of the prineiples on which | moment that an orator, whose name I did 
be required, on the commencement of the Associative movement is founded; | Hot learn, began to descant before the 
such a social organization. Our New | and dwelt at some length on the religions | Bible Society in a most edifying manner, 
York friends, on the other hand, are e0 | character of the enterprise. Mr. Bris- | on that novel topic, the spirit of the age. 
absorbed in the contemplation of the vast bane concluded with a most fervent appea!| He was an elderly gentleman, with a 
results that will proceed from a complete | in favor of earnest action, in view of the | round, rubicund visage, which expressed 
experiment on a grand scale, with ample | tremendous social evils, which are the|in every line of it that the world had 
resources, that they are apt to lose sight | inevitable product of the existing arrange-| gone well with him, and I cannot wonder 
of the humbler and less imposing benefits | ments of civilization. The meeting went| that he felt sueh annoyance at the reform- 
that grow out of the unpretending at-| off with great interest, and the remarks| ers, who in their zeal to set things to 
tempts to which we are devoted. of the speakers were received with a) rights, might chance to disturb the soft, 

For myself, however, I am not dis-| cordial response on the part of the audi-| easy cushion on which he had long re- 
posed to quarrel with these apparently ence. It was quite similar in its charac-| posed. ‘* Mr. President,’’ said he, in a 
divergent tendencies ; | rejoice in them} ter to our meetings in Boston, which at| vein of sparkling wit, which T know not 


the Courier and Enquirer. I happened 
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how I swrvived, ‘* the world is full of! carriage, through one of the worst speci-| and so forth, sufficient to gratify the most 


new schemes which tend to set aside the 
Bible — the Fanny Wrights, the Fourier- 
ites, and many other Rights, all of which 
are Wrong; *’ and now turning to the 
ladies, ‘* 1 must appeal to you to exert 


the sweet influence you are so capable of 


employing, in behalf of the book, which 
God wrote with his own hand.’’ After 
much in the same strain, the jolly rheto- 
rician sat down, as the reporters say, 
amidst thunders of applause, leaving the 
discomfited ‘* Fourierites’’ to hide their 
diminished heads, asthey could. All this 
was deemed very fine, and due praise 
given therefor in the newspapers. 

The attacks on Association which are 
made by two or three of the city presses, 
appear to proceed from personal hostility 
to the Tribune, whose editor reminds you 
of a noble Lion, with a swarm of mice 
trying to gnaw into his vitals. They 


cannot forgive him his independence of 


mere party trammels, his fearless repudi- 
ation of a dead, mouldering conservatism, 


his generous devotion to the cause of 


human rights, his cheering sympathy 
with every movement for the moral or 
physical improvement of the masses ; and 
unable to find a spot or blemish in his 
personal character, against which to direct 
their assaults, they endeavor to bring into 
disrepute his favorite plans for the allevi- 
ation of human suffering, and to cast 
him to the ground by vilifying the cause 
which he is known to have espoused. 
The venom of the press, however, can 
never even tarnish the pure fame of such 
a man as Horace Greeley ; much less, 
inflict a permaneut injury on any vital 
trath of which he may be the advocate. 
With his greatness of heart, his rare dis- 
interestedness, his cander and truthful- 
ness of character, his Spartan simplicity 
and downrightness of expression and pur- 
pose, he will always be held in admira- 
tion by every free and noble spirit; the 
influence of his press will be a permanent 
element in our periodical literature ; and 
his name will be revered with an affec- 
tionate enthusiasm, long after his preju- 


diced and hitter detractors shall have 
dwindled into dust. 
On Friday morning | accompanied. 


our friend B. on a visit to the North 
American Phalanx. I have always taken 
a deep personal interest in this Asso- 
ciation, as | was present at its organ- 


ization and the adoption of its consti- 


inens of a deep sandy road, at the rate of 
hardly three miles an hour. Arriving 
about dinner time at the Phalanx, we 
received a cordial welcome from our 
friends, and were soon seated at their 
hospitable table, and were made to feel at 
once that we were at home, aud in the | 
midst of those to whom we were bound 
by strong ties. How could it be other- 
wise’ It was a meeting of those whose 
lives were devoted to one interest, who 
had chosen the lot of pioneers in a great 
social reform, and who had been content 
to endure sacrifices fur the realization of 
ideas that were more sacred than life 
itself. ‘Then too, the similarity of pur- 
suits, of the whole mode of life in our 
infant Associations, produces a similarity 
of feeling, of manners, and I could al- 
most fancy, even of expression of counte- | 
nance. 1 have often heard strangers 
remark upon the cheerfulness and elastic- 
ity of spirit which struck them on visiting 
our Jitthe Association; and here | found 
the same thing so strongly displayed, that 
in conversing with our new friends, it 
seemed as if they were the same that I 
had left at home, or rather, that | had 
been side by side with them for months 
or years, instead of meeting them to-day | 
fur the first time. I did not need any 
turmal introduction to make me feel ae- 
quainted, and | flatter myself that there) 
was as little reserve cherished on their 
part. 

After dinner, we were kindly attended 
by our friend Mr. Sears over this beauti- 
ful, I may truly say, enchanting domain. 
I had often heard it spoken of in terms of 
high commendation ; but | must confess, 
| was not prepared to find an estate com- 
bining so many picturesque attractions 
with such rare agricultural capabilities. 
It consists of 670 acres of land, with a 
smovth, level surface, broken only from 
time to tine with gentle undulations, 
which serve to give variety and freedom 
to the landscape. The domain is bound- 
ed on two sides by considerable streams 
of water, which unite at one end of it in| 
ativer; a deep ravine surrounds it tow- | 
ards the water, and skirted by a broad 
belt of magnificent forest, the ground 
ascends in easy slopes, till we come to | 
the broad, level fields, that invite the’ 
highest cultivation. ‘These are laid out 
‘in orchards of peaches and apples, and | 
‘fields of wheat, rye, corn, and potatves, | 


avaricious lover of natural beauty. At 
convenient distances, there are inexhaust- 
ible beds of marl, whieh properly applied 
to the Jand, will make it the source of im- 
mense agricultural wealth. The soil is 
light, principally of sand, but combined 
with marl, or other good fertilizers, very 
productive. Not a stone is to be seen, 
and the ground is so easy of cultivation, 
that it might almost be worked with a 
silver fork. Our friends here have no 
doubt been singularly fortunate in procer- 
ing so valuable a domain, as the scene of 
their experiment, and I see nothing 
which, with industry and perseverance, 
can create a doubt of their triamphant 
success, and that at no very distant day. 

I was highly gratified with the appear- 
ance of the children, and the provision 
that is made for their education, physical 
as well as intellectual. I found them in 
a very neat school room, under the intel- 
ligent care of Mrs. B. who is devoting 
herself to this department with a noble 
zeal and the most pleasing results. It is 
seldom that young people in common so- 
ciety have such ample arrangements for 
their culture, or give evidence of such a 
healthy desire of improvement. 

This Association, as you well know, 
has not been free from difficulties. It has 
had to contend with the want of sufficient 
eapital, and has experienced some embar- 
rassment on that account. It has alse 


suffered from the discouragement of some 


of its members —a result always to be 
expeeted in every new enterprise, and by 
no means formidable in the long run,— 
and discontent has produced depression. 
Happily, the disaffected have retired from 
the premises, and with few, if any ex- 
ceptions, the present members are hearti- 
ly devoted to the movement, with strong 
faith in the eause and in each other, and 
determined to deserve success, even if 
they do not gain it. Their prospects, 
however, are now bright, and with pa- 
tient industry and internal harmony they 
must soon transform their magnificent do- 
main into a most attractive home for the 
Associative household. May God pros- 
per them! 

After meeting a large portion of the 
members’ in the evening, in an inter- 
change of our mutual wishes, plans, and 
hopes, we took our departure at an early 
hour, the next morning, with a fresh con- 
viction that the Associative order is the 


tution in Albany, and have among its| which even at this early season present a | ¢undition ordained by Providence for the 
members some highly esteemed friends. | very attractive aspect. In some parts, | highest and truest life of the soul, and 
I had. never been able before to make it a| broad strips of meadow intervene be-| an inereased determination and desire to 
visit, and T accepted the opportunity now | tween the streams and the forest, produc- ‘live and labor for its progress, until it 
presented with great satisfaction. We jing fine crops of grass, and kept in per-| shall be crowned with the glory of com- 


, ' 
had an agreeable passage in a little steam- | 
boat that runs daily from New York to! 


Red Bank, about five miles 


from the 


petual fertility by the annual overflowing 
of the water. The woods are filled with | 
abundance of wild flowers, such as the | 


plete success. 





Why seemest thou more abandoned by 


Domain, to which we were taken in a) white dog-wood, wild geranium, laurel | Providenee than the worthless weed ? 
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Tue Practica Curistian. This Hien} 


tle paper is now entering on its seventh | up hill. Another had got a special reve- 
lation that all societies, books and news- 


volume. We are glad to be assured of) ia a ; 

: ' ; | Papers are mischievous human inventions, 
its continuance and prosperity,— still _and contrary to the divine order. There- 
more so of the prosperity of the ‘‘ Frater-| fore he stops. Another thinks there is | 
nal Communion.”” The Christianity of ‘00 much controversy in the paper, and | 
the Community at Hopedale is of a kind | that the truth is not always advocated in 


, \a right spirit. Therefore he stops. An- 
which the world cannot have too much of. | o¢her considers the paper too tame ; there 


Differ as we may from its members on | is not half controversy enough in it; he 
some points, we are thankful for the light Wants 4 work in which every line flashes 


| fire at some opponent, or throws off spark- 
oe een amaiyes mate anne, od like a blackemith’s more than red-hot 
their testimony against the evils of com- 


iron under the well plied strokes of the | 
petition, against all forms of slavery, hammer. So he staps. Well, we ac- 
against every species of wrong and injust-/ ¢ommodate all such people of course ; | 
ice. We are grateful too for the indom-| W° 4re happy that they are so few; and 


; h | we have not alluded to them in the way of | 
itable courage with which they have pros-| complaint, but only to give our friends 
ecuted their enterprise and for the cheer- some of the magnificent reasons which | 
ing hope which they have always sent are now and then offered by a discontin- | 


’9 
forth to every heart that labors for the | “” _ | 


great interests of Humanity. We said | Tae Intecra, Pnavanx. We have 
we were glad to hear of their prosperity ; | lately received a communication from this 
of that we have recently had flattering jody, from which we make the following 
accounts from private friends. God bless | extract. “ The effort here is progressing: 





about by individualism when water runs 





BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 

The Directors of the School connected 
with the Brook Farm Association have made 
arrangements for enlarging the establish- 
ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
additignal number of pupils. 

The course of study comprises instruction 
in the various branches usually taught in the 
High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 
land, with particular attention to the modern 


| European languages and literature, 


Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 
are received; a constant maternal care ex- 
ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 
assistance of the teachers, withaut the re- 
straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
are fitted far Callege, or for commercial pur- 
suits, or carried through a course of instruc: 
tion, in the higher branches usually taught 
in the University. 


Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
charge. 


The School is under the immediate direc- 
tionof Mr. and Mrs. Riptey, Mr. Dwieur, 
and Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the diflerent departments; aod 
every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 
the particular care of a lady of the establish- 


them! May they go on till they exhibit 
to all men the most conclusive proof that 
the Association of social and material in- 
terests is the only true form of Practical | 
Christianity. 

The salutatory of the new volume of 
their paper is from the pen of our excel-| 
lent friend its editor. We wish we had 
room for the whole of it, but as we have 
not, we make the following extract whose | 


pertinency is not limited to the particular | well.’’ 
| 


cirele to which it was addressed : 
} 

‘Tn regard to discontinuances, more or 
less of them are always to be expected. | 
There are good reasons for a portion of 
these, aside from that always sufficient 
reason, the pleasure of the subscriber. | 
A majority of those who order us to) 
‘stop’ their papers, either give a good | 
reason, or a simple direction without a) 
reason. But we have a small class who} 
give reasons, which, begging their pardon, | 
seem io us warse than no reasons at all. 
One myst stop because the Hopedale Com- 


with firmness ; suceess now depends whol- et, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 


sonal habits, and physical education, 


7 - | 
ly on our future course. We shall com | For young children, who are deprived of 
plete a unitary edifice one hundred and parental care, and for older pupils who wish 


thirty-two feet in length this season ; we |'0 pursue a thorough and exact course of 


study, without the usual confinement of a 
now have one hundred — of COFn | large seminary, it is believed that this 
planted, and several acres in garden. | School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
The utmost harmony prevails among the | be met with. 
members, and all are sanguine of suceess.|. TERMS,— Four Dounars a week for 


= 3 board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
We keep up a correspondence with the jp all branches. 


Wisconsin Phalanx; they are doing; Application may be made by mail to 
| GEORGE RIPLEY. 


. | Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
D> Has the American Review cut us} March 21, 1846. 


from its exchange list? We hope the, 
trifling severity of our criticism is not to} 
be thus severely punished. At any rate, | 
we have not seen it these two months. 














THE HARBINGER 


Is published simultaneously at New York 
and Boston, by the Brook Farm PHALANX, 
‘every Saturday morning. Office in New 


Icp We regret to inform our friends) York, BunGess, Srrincen & Co., No, 222 


| Broadway ; and in Boston, Reppine & Co. 
that we have for some time been out of No ry Al Sereet. ; r 


several of the early numbers of the pre-| Terms. Two Dollars a year, or One Dol- 
sent volume so that we cannot supply | lar for six months, payable invariably in ad- 
their orders vance. Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars. 


} 


munity has a Declaration of faith, princi- | | {k> Periodical Agents, Post Masters, As- 
ples and duties. They ought, in his | Grapvuat Rise oF Newrounpianp | Som atlol oe prey oe = 
opiuion, to have no other creed, confes-| azove rue Sea. It is a fact worthy of | GOENES ESS, PICREIHSS. Gare paper, 


sion, or declaration save the letter of the | notice, that the whole of the land in and 
Bible. Therefore, says he, ‘please dis- | 


continue the Practical Christian till you | 
have got rid of your Declaration. Then 
perhaps | may take it again.’ Certainly, 
friend, we will accommodate you. An- 
other has outgrown all superstition, trans- 
cended the earth-hovering fogs of pretend- 
ed divine revelations, and is now gyrat- 


ing like an eagle above the clouds an his | 


own sovereign authority, and he wants 
more ethereal food than is served up in 
the Practical Christian. It is too stale 
for him. So, says he, ‘stop my paper; 


I am sick of vour Bible, your Christ, and | 


your Christians.’ Certainly sir, — fly 
your flight. Another is in favor of the 
leading principles advocated am the paper, 


except Communjtyism. ‘This he and his shore, and at several feet above its level, 


friends have no faith in, or partiality for. 
He believes in pure indrvidualism, and a 
universal community of love and guod 
will. Therefore ‘ stop my paper.’ Cer- 
tainly, we will; and no doubt your uni- 
versal community of love, &c., will come 





by forwarding Firrern Doux.ars, will be 
- ‘na supplied with Ten Cortes. 

ene Pe nen ’ ey CoMMUNICATIONS and REMITTANCES 
vay, y pr y he whole island, 18) .hoyld be addressed to the publishers in New 
rising out of the ocean at a rate which | yor, and Boston, or to the “ Editors of the 
promises, at no very distant day, mate- Harbinger,” Brook Farm, West Roxbury, 
rially to affect, if not to render useless, | Mass. 

|many of the best harbors we have now| (pp Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 
on the coast. At Port de-Grave a series | Offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and 
of observations have been made, which | No. & State Street, Boston, and by booksellers 
undeniably prove the rapid displacement | and periodical agents throughout the U. States. 
of the sea-level in the vicinity. Several | Price, 6 1-4 cents, 

large flat rocks, over which schooners | 
might pee some thirty or forty years ago | GENERAL AGENTS. 


with the greatest facility, are now ap-| ' ; ‘ 
proaching the surface, the water being SOE Oars i Beane in 


searcely navigable for a skiff. At a 
place called the Cosh, at the head of Bay GEORGE DEXTER, 
30 Ann St,, New York. 


oberts, upwards of a mile from the sea- 
JOHN B. RUSSELL, Cincinnati, 


mould, there is a perfect beach, the stones | Gazerts Orvice. 

| being rounded, of a moderate size, and in JOSEPH KELSEY, 
all respects similar to those now found in| WincuHester, Conn. 
|the adjacent land-washes. — Newfound- | ————-+—___—_——— 
land Tres, 








covered with five or six feet of vegetable | 
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